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With Kodak Verich 
That's why its America’s favori 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 


"Make mine SnapShots + ts « wm = 


to make? Couldn't be simpler! 
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rome Film, you press the button... it does the rest. 


te film by far. 
Rochester 4, NY. 
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Say What 
You Please! 
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... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Our world history class was very in- 
terested in “‘Inside’ Soviet Russia” 
(April 6). We were impressed with the 
fact that your magazine got through 
the “iron curtain.” Isn’t all foreign mail 
censored to a certain extent before it 
reaches the people of Russia? 

Marian Urbainzick 
Black Earth (Wis.) H. S. 


Private mail is undoubtedly cen- 
sored. As for foreign publications, they 
are not on sale at newsstands or book- 
shops in Russia. However, government 
officials and heads of government-ap- 
proved organizations do subscribe to 
and receive publications from fortign 
countries. These are intended for their 
own “official” use and are not circu- 
lated freely. It is apparently on this 
basis that our magazines are received 
by the officials of Russian youth or- 
ganizations.—Ed. 

oO i * 
Dear Editor: 

On your April 13 cover, you showed 

two Japanese characters: 


BR 


You translated these characters Dai 
Nippon or Land of the Rising Sun. 
-ann Dai Nippon means Great 
Japan and should be written thus : 


xa hk 


The characters on your cover should 
be translated simply Nippon—or Ni- 
hon, as they are more frequently pro- 
nounced, Ni means sun, and hon means 
origin, 

Eugene E. Giedt 
Auburn, Calif. 


We stand corrected, Eugene. We're 
sorry that our careful research on the 
special issue on Japan had to fall short 


in such a prominent place as the front | 


cover.—Ed. 





What a lift 
with this Gift 


You’re a lucky grad if you're getting 
Waterman’s 49 Crusader! Lucky — because it’s 
the smoothest looking pen you've ever seen... 
lucky, because it’s the best writing pen that 
ever touched paper. Better start hinting 
now...for the Crusader alone or the great 
Trio shown below. They’re new — but good 
dealers everywhere have them, along with 
other great Waterman’s from $1 up. 


Waterman's 


TRIO SET 510 


All you'll need for all the writing you'll 
ever do! Waterman’s Crusader Pen 
(Taperite or regular point) matching 
pencil, and new Ball Pointer. 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


Stories, poems, and essays‘for 
Scholastic Writing Awards — 
sponsored by Waterman’s— have 
been judged. Watch the May 25 


issue for winners. 





BOBBY RIGGS 


JACK KRAMER 
World's Champion 


Al players mentioned—mem- 
bers of the famous Wilson Ad- 
visory Staff—use only Wilson 


Strata-Bow rackets. 
“The Wilson “Championship” ten- 
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PLAYER EQUIPMENT tional championship tourna- 


ments in 1948 than all other makes 
of balls combined. 





to help your game 


Famous players in every major sport use and recommend 

Wilson sports equipment—today’s modern equipment for 

today’s fast modern play. In tennis, top ranking stars 

Jack Kramer, Bobby Riggs, Don Budge, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, 
Pauline Betz and many others use and endorse Wilson 

Strata-Bow rackets. They say “Play Wilson and you play the finest.” 
Available in a complete range of models and prices at leading dealers 
and tennis professionals everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
‘ Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
. and other principal cities 


In baseball equipment, too, Wilson is 
the /ast word . . . popular choice with 
big league players. 
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Look for Cause 


+ Adapted by permission from ‘‘Seven Rules of Clear Thinking” 
by Roy C. Bryan, Western State High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THOUSAND years ago, when a large sailing ship 
was becalmed and failed to move forward, 
mariners thought they knew why. They were con- 

vinced that a little sucking fish called the remora, which 
attached itself to the hull under the water, was holding 
the ship back. 

If a farmer’s crops were blighted, or a housewife’s 
butter curdled in the churn, it was blamed on witch- 
craft. Thousands of innocent old women were hanged 
or burned at the stake for imaginary crimes. 

Nowadays we are amused or shocked by these ex- 
amples of medieval superstition. How foolish these 
people were, we think, to believe in such absurd causes 
for facts and events that have a perfectly simple and 
natural explanation. Yet how many of us can honestly 
claim that we have never been influenced by such non- 
sensical notions as black cats, four-leaf clovers, broken 
mirrors, Friday the 13th, lucky pieces, gremlins, or 
strawberry birthmarks? 

Because we have been brought up in the age of sci- 
ence and machines, we know that certain causes always 
produce certain effects in the physical world, and cer- 
tain effects always result from identical causes. If you 
see a stone strike a boy on the head, and a lump imme- 
diately forms there, you can rightly conclude that the 
lump is an effect caused by the impact of the stone. 
We are likely to assume that, because one event closely 
follows another in time or space, there is such a “cause- 
and-effect” relationship between them. But not all causes 
and effects are so simple or so obvious. Often they are 
extremely complex and hard to identify. And it is only 
too easy to believe that a cause-and-effect relation is 
present in a situation where none really exists. 


Effect 


KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 6. 


So the clear thinker will always make sure that he has 
carefully analyzed all possible causes for a given set of 
circumstances. Our Rule 6, therefore, must be: Demand 
adequate evidence of cause-and-effect relationships. 

Propagandists for special interests often try to get us 
to believe that there is a cause-and-effect relation be- 
tween what they are selling and certain desired results. 
Some advertisers, for example, make fantastic claims or 
suggestions that “men of distinction” always drink whis- 
key of a certain brand, or that Lorene is bound to be 
popular because she washes her undies in Swansdown 
suds. Clear thinkers know, however, that there are many 
excellent products on the market whose advertisers give 
honest descriptions and make reasonable claims. 

Why do people assign causes to effects without ade- 
quate evidence? One reason is ignorance: they haven't 
the knowledge to distinguish true relations. Another 
reason is laziness: they aren't willing to make the effort 
to dig down beneath the surface facts. For many the 
reason is undoubtedly prejudice: they have made up 
their minds in advance because of some fixed like or 
dislike. 

When the great depression of 1929 began, some 
people asserted that it was caused by the policies of 
President Herbert Hoover. They were generally politi- 
cal opponents of his whose only “evidence” was that 
Hoover was President when the depression developed. 
Another group persistently charged that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's policies got us into World War 
II. They tried to discredit Roosevelt by arguing that 
Germany and Japan would have left us alone if we had 
let them have their way. In neither case did the enemies 
of Hoover or Roosevelt recognize that the depression 
and the war were products of complicated economic 
and international forces which would have come to a 
head about this time regardless of who had been 
President of the United States. 

If you want to avoid false conclusions about the 
course of events, remember the rule: Look always for 
real evidence of cause-and-effect relations. 

Next week: Organize Your Thoughts 
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N. J., one, afternoon last month, 
you would have seen a housing 
“problem” solved in just 152 seconds! 
Perhaps that’s putting it too strongly. 
What you would have witnessed in that 
brief two-and-a-half minutes was the 
jig-time labor of 96 painters, slapping 
a coat of white paint on the new home 
of Bob Hoelzle, a semi-paralyzed vet- 
eran. The painters set (they claim) a 
new world’s house-painting record. 

But they also did something more im- 
portant than that. They symbolized the 
heart-warming action of the citizens of 
New Brunswick—which you can see re- 
peated almost daily in countless other 
communities. Laborers, businessmen, 
and friendly neighbors pitched in with 
money and labor to build a free home 
for Bob and his bride-to-be. 

Thus the New Brunswick folk solved 
one hard-pressed veteran’s housing 
problem—and showed,~ perhaps in a 
small way, what can be done to meet 
the housing shortage. 


I YOU had been in New Brunswick, 


“Dream House” Still a Dream 


And in this fourth year after World 
War I, there is still a serious housing 
shortage. To put the matter simply, too 
many people cannot find adequate liv- 
ing quarters at prices or rentals they 
can afford to pay. In another sense, it 
also means (as T. H. Maenner points 
out on page 8) “we are constantly re- 
vising upward” our definition of ade- 
quate housing. We always hope to live 
in better, more convenient homes than 
we have known before. 

Many veterans (less lucky than Bob 
Hoelzle) are still searching for the 
“dream house” for their wives and chil- 
dren. Two million families still live 
“doubled up” in quarters with parents 
or friends. Five million families live in 
city-and rural slum dwellings. Every 
third American family lives in a home 
below the minimum standards of de- 
cency. (See chart at the top of the 
next page. ) 

What is the reason for this housing 
shortage? First of all, it is not a new or 
temporary problem, but one which has 
been with us for many decades (see Dr. 
Commager’s article on page 14). But 
the critical nature of the present hous- 
ing shortage—which has eased slightly 
over the last two years—can be traced 
back to the early 1930s. Economic de- 
pression threw American business out 
of gear. Construction of housing stalled 
almost completely. While we were still 
recovering from the depression, World 
War II brought another stop to home 
building—except for temporary dwell- 
ings for war workers. During this whole 
period, normal deterioration of old 
houses continued, creating a constantly 
increasing need for replacements. 

Then, too, our population has in- 


Acme 


Sixty-one (count ‘em!) of 96 painters who painted a vet's home in 152 seconds, 


creased rapidly over the past 20 years. 
The thirty million American families 
who sat down to dinner in 1930 have 
become forty million families today. 
Add to this the movement of people, 
started a century and a half ago, away 
from uncrowded rural areas to already 
congested cities. 

This is our iron-tough housing prob- 
lem. Of course, we have been solving 
it after a fashion. Each of us, to be 
sure, has a roof over our head. And in 
the past two years (see chart at bot- 
tom of next page) there have been gal- 
lant construction efforts made—although 
still short of the record homebuilding 
year of 1925. 

As many a middle-income family has 
sadly discovered, the number of houses 
built does not tell the whole story. It is 
the price tag which counts more than 
anything else. Families with relatively 
high incomes can build or buy a house 
almost anywhere. Many families with 
low incomes are being given priority in 
local and Federal housing projects. But 
the shortage pinches the inbetween 
family of moderate income in a vise- 
like grip. 

There are many roadblocks on the 
way to more and better housing, but 
there are also methods to bulldoze these 
roadblocks out of our way. 

Roadblock No. 1: The construc- 
tion industry itself. The business of 
putting up houses—unlike the auto or 
television industry—is not really an 
“industry” at all. Most homes are 
erected by independent contractors, 
who must buy their supplies from doz- 
ens of different wholesalers, who in 
turn buy materials from the steel mill, 
lumber yard, paint factory or—more 
likely—still another wholesaler or jobber. 

To build the house, the contractor 
must hire at least 19 different kinds of 


Housing, 


trained workmen—plumber, carpenter, 
plasterer, etc. In addition, your house 
must be placed on a lot, and must be 
connected with water mains, electric 
and gas lines, and other services. 

The remedy: To do away with this 
roadblock, some builders are~ actually 
creating housing “factories.” The Lus- 
tron Corporation, described by its presi- 
dent, Carl Strandlund, on page 9, is one 
example of this. Another approach is 
the one taken by William Levitt (in 
Long Island, N. Y.) and other housing 
“giants,” who erect a whole community 
of houses at once, buying their supplies 
directly from the source. Still another 
suggestion is put forward by Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Axto 
Workers (see page 9). 

Prefabricated homes are a_ possible 
answer to the construction industry's 
problem. “Prefabs” are houses built in 
standard-size sections in factories. When 
they are shipped to the home site, all 
that needs be supplied is a foundation, 
upon which the sections are mounted 
and joined together. Annual production 
of “prefabs” has multiplied seven times 
since 1939. 

There are also many other ingenious 
techniques to beat what George Van 
Riper (see page 10) describes as “cut- 
and-fit, saw-and-hammer, _ brick-by- 
brick” construction. One example is the 
house that “pours out” of a cement 
mixer. Steel frames are set in place, and 
cement is poured between the frames. 
When the cement hardens, the frames 
_are removed—for use on the next house. 

Roadblock No. 2: Outdated and re- 
strictive building codes: Most larger 
American towns and cities have build- 
ing codes—laws which set the size, 
strength, type of construction, plmbing 
and ventilation requirements, and 
numberless other details in homes. The 
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original intention of these laws was to 
provide minimum safety and health 
standards—to insure enough fresh air 
in each room, for example. 

But nearly half of all municipal 
building codes are more than 15 years 
old. This means that they have not kept 
up with changing construction methods 
and materials, which can save money 
and even add safety and comfort. These 
new methods are often outlawed by 
outdated codes. 

There are many communities where 
local politicians, contractors, and labor 
unions fight to keep these outdated and 
useless restrictions in force. Some build- 
ing codes are designed to favor trades 
or industries which wield strong in- 
fluence.. Chicugo’s houses must have 
three coats of plaster; Denver and St. 
Louis must have extra-thick bricks! 
New York and Detroit must have struc- 
tural steel well beyond recognized 
standard strength. In other communities 
new types of construction—like “pre- 
fabs”—are taboo, not because they are 
unsafe or unhealthy, but because they 
represent unwanted competition to local 
builders and laborers. 


The remedy: Already many commu- 


nities, faced with the crying need for 
new homes in a hurry, are revising their 
building codes. Massachusetts recently 
became the first state to adopt a state- 
wide uniform building code. Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey legislatures have 
adopted codes which cities are encour- 
aged to adopt. The Building Officials 
Conference of America has worked out 
a standard building code based on up- 
to-date needs. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards is also active in this work. In 
sum, great efforts are being made to 
restore building codes to their original 
sensible purposes—to protect the health 
and safety of home occupants. 


Chart by Graphics Institute 


Roadblock No. 3: Higher costs of 
land and real estate taxes. Taxes on 
real estate, in most communities, sup- 
ply the main revenues for the support 
of the public schools and other com- 
munity services. As land in cities be- 
comes more valuable through concen- 
tration of population, taxes on it go 
up, too. These are costs which the 
home builder faces quite apart from 
construction costs. 

The Remedy: This is a difficult prob- 
lem, and perhaps the only long-range 
solution of it is to spread out our resi- 
dential areas as well as industries from 
our congested cities into the country- 
side. We should encourage housing 
construction in less crowded areas 
where land valuations are lower. 

Some cities have been willing to fore- 
go taxes on low-cost public housing 
developments. But this reduces the 
amount of land available to bear the 
burden of taxation, so that fewer tax- 
payers have to support the costs of 
government. Similar exemption of taxes 
for private builders, at least for a cer- 
tain period, has been tried by some 
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Other steps toward more better hous- 
ing: Despite the many difficulties they 
face, private builders are making re- 
markable progress, as the chart at the 
bottom of page shows. One fairly re- 
cent development is the entry into the 
housing field of large life insurance 
companies, with millions of dollars 
available for investment. Insurance 
companies have been building large 
housing developments in major cities, 
feeling certain that in the long run they 
will pay off the initial heavy invest- 
ments and make a profit. 

Many cities and states are also vig- 
orously attacking their housing prob- 
lems, side by side with private builders. 
In Baltimore, Maryland, a program for 
slum clearance and redevelopment has 
drawn attention from,many other com- 
munities. The “Baltimore Plan” calls 
for the strictest possible enforcement of 
health, sanitary, fire, and police regula- 
tions in slum areas. Rather than face 
condemnation and loss of their proper- 
ties, landlords of slum properties are 
making the necessary improvements— 
and are finding that they gain in in- 
creased rentals and less need for con- 
tinual repairs. 

The Federal Government, too, is con- 
sidering a broad-range housing program 
(see pages 8 and 11). 

It is important to remember that the 
housing problem is much more than a 
matter of dollars and cents, or even of 
industrial achievement. A home, after 
all, is the central part of our life, where 
children grow up and develop the roots 
which much carry them through the 
years ahead when they plan and estab- 
lish their own homes. Every human 
being has the need for a feeling of per- 
manency, of the satisfaction of his own 
particular whims and desires. In finding 
adequate homes for everyone, more than 
bricks and mortar—or even stainless 
steel and glass brick—is needed. 


Senior Scholastic chart by Eva Mizerek 
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How Can We Best Achieve 


Adequate Housing for All? 


By Hon. Brent Spence 


Representative from Kentucky and Chairman, 
House Banking and Currency Committee 


The principal 
reason why we 
have a housing 
problem -is that 
housing costs too 
much, Not enough 
people can afford 
to buy or rent new 
houses and apart- 
ments to make it 

‘ profitable for pri- 
vate builders to produce all the hous- 
ing that is needed. Because not enough 
new houses are produced, older houses" 
remain in use long after they have be- 
come unsafe to live in. 

The Joint Committee on Housing 
established by the 80th Congress esti- 
mated that this country would need 
about 1,500,000 additional homes per 
year, most of them created by new 
construction. Last year 930,000 non- 
farm houses were started in the 
United States, and the rate of con- 
struction is now declining. 

I think that it is the first responsi- 
bility of our Federal Government to 
assist private enterprise to serve as 
large a part of the need as possible 
through reductions in cost. The Fed- 
eral Government, for a number of 
years, has helped to reduce financing 
costs through its Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance pro- 
gram and other aids. We are now 
giving consideration to further im- 
provements in private financing aids. 

The greatest hope of further reduc- 
ing costs is to help the construction 
industry achieve the technological 
progress that has been attained by 
many otber industries. Rapid progress 
will be obtained only through a com- 
prehensive research program under- 
taken by the Government, since a re- 
search program of this character can- 
not be financed by individual build- 
ers or any single part of the housing 
industry. 

I think that it is also a responsi- 
bility of our Federal Government to 
see that adequate housing is provided 
for low-income families who cannot be 


served by private enterprise, even 
with improved financing aids or with 
the economies attained through a re- 
search program. Public assistance will 
be required to underwrite the losses 
that will be sustained in clearing the 
slums. Public assistance will be required 
to bridge the gap between the rents 
which slum dwellers and other low- 
income families can afford to pay and 
the monthly costs of providing decent 
housing. 

One of the housing bills I am spon- 
soring would provide Federal loans 
and grants to local communities to 
help them finance the cost of acquir- 
ing and clearing slum areas and mak- 
ing them available for redevelopment. 
It would help communitiés finance 
public housing projects and make the 
dwellings available at rents which low- 
income families can afford. Federal 
loans, supplemented by _ subsidies, 
would be made available to farmers 
who are otherwise unable to provide 
decent homes for their farm workers. 

These programs are directed at the 
most critical phases of our housing 
problem. Like the research program 
they have been recommended by sev- 
eral Congressional committees and by 
the President. They will cost money, 
probably as much as $300,000,000 per 
year as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned. I believe their cost will 
be repaid many times over in the im- 
proved health and morale of our peo- 
ple and that it is probably one of the 
best investments our country could 
make toward the preservation of 
American democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions. 


By T. H. Maenner 


President, Nat'l Assn. of Real Estate Boards 


We are already further along the road 
toward adequate housing for’ all fam- 
ilies than many of us realize, because 
we are constantly revising upward our 
definition of the word “adequate.” 

Here are some solid economic facts 
that show where we are today: (1) 
Home ownership is now at a new peak. 
(2) The proportion of homes and 
farms owned free and clear of mort- 
gage is high. (3) Condition of our 


e@ In statements prepared especially for Senior SchOlastic, leaders in 
business 2rd labor, Federal and local government, seek the answers 


housing supply has been greatly im- 
proved since 1940. (4) Home values 
are good, with the average price paid 
for the two million homes sold in the 
United States last year $7,090. (5) In- 
terest rates are about one fourth less 
than the prevailing building and loan 
rate of 1935. (6) Average rentals are 
low--about $31 per dwelling per month. 

Industry is now tooled up and roll- 
ing to bring home ownership within 
reach of millions of families that have 
never been able to attain it, to im- 
prove the quality of housing for all 
families, and to provide the public with 
better home values. 

Aids to realization of these goals 
include: 

(1) The present aid to home own- 
ership provided by the Federal Gov- 

ernment through 
the guarantee of 
home loans by the 
Federal Housing 
Administration, 
This is in keep- 
ing with the tra- 
ditional role of our 
Government as the 
stimulator to in- 
creased private 
production. 

(2) Wider use of prefabrication, 
improved site fabrication methods, 
with more coordination and standard- 
ization in producing building’material 
units. 

(3) Improvement in work output 
per man hour in the building trades, 
which has been quite low since the 
end of the war, can help everyone- 
including labor—get better home val- 
ues, since a tremendous part. of hous- 
ing cost is the cost of labor. 

(4) Other unnecessary costs can be 
eliminated by local governments 
through modernization of antiquated 
building codes that in some cases out- 
law modern economical building meth- 
ods. 

In an expanding economy such as 
we have, prices of all commodities 
and services move upward, as do 
wages. In the United States personal 
income has increased to‘ more than 
250 per cent of its 1940 level, but 
the cost of living has increased to a 
lesser extent. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows it to be 171.4 per cent 
of the average that prevailed in the 
years 1935-39. This means that, along 
with rising prices, our expanding 
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economy has given our people more 
buying power and an improved stand- 
ard of living. Home production is part 
of the economy, and can no more be 
held to 1940 conditions than can the 
grocery business. 

So the outlook for better housing 
is bright, indeed. In fact there are 
only two visible threats to it. One 
is the threat of socialized housing, 
with the Government stepping in as 
producer, owner, and operator of hous- 
ing. This has meant bogged down 
production, higher building costs, and 
political abuse wherever it has been 
tried. This threat will disappear if Con- 
gress rejects the pending socialized 
housing bill. 

The other cloud on the horizon is 
the growing tightness in home finance. 
It has been fostered, to some extent 
at least, by the Federal Reserve Board 
through its theory that home produc- 
tion is inflationary and undesirable. A 
little less chaos in Washington policies 
that affect home finance and a little 
more realism and confidence on the 
part of lending institutions will over- 
come the present difficulty. 


By Carl G. Strandlund 


President, Lustron Corporation 


The greatest 

single purchase a 

family ever makes 

is its home, and 

you high school 

students, who are 

the property own- 

ers of tomorrow, 

quite rightfully 

should be con- 

cerned about the 

type of homes you and your classmates 
will be living in. 

You have a right to expect a place 
you will be proud to own—and one you 
can buy at a reasonable price. You 
have a right to expect that conveniences 
that were not available to your par- 
ents and grandparents when they set 


anagannuiet 


Mass-produced Lustron house has five rooms, sells for $9,000 
to $10,000. House is assembled from factory-produced parts. 


up housekeeping, will be built into your 
home. 

It has been said that America does 
not have a building industry, merely 
thousands of individual contractors 
working separately. We at Lustron 
have created a building industry by 
installing, under one roof, production 
machines that will turn out quality 
homes at a reasonable price. 

We maintain that the housing prob- 
lem can best be licked by using the 
techniques of quality mass production. 
You don’t have to look very far to see 
the truth of this. Do you remember 
how difficult it was to get a new auto- 
mobile, or a refrigerator, or radio dur- 
ing the war and for a period afterward? 
Today, thanks to volume production, 
the huge demands built up during the 
war are being filled in many lines. 

We are utilizing the best methods of 
mass production industries to manufac- 
ture parts for the Lustron home. For 
instance, we now are installing an 
automatic welding. machine which can 
turn out 72 roof truss sections per hour, 
This is but one of the many machines 
we are using in our huge plant in 
Columbus, Ohio—equipment specially 
built for us. 

The most revolutionary overall fea- 
ture of the Lustron home is our use of 
a building material new to home con- 
struction—steel panels to which porce- 
lain enamel has been sealed at a tem- 
perature above 1,300° Fahrenheit. 

Steel was selected because of its 
durability, its strength, and the ease 
with which it can be processed. The 
porcelain enamel provides a permanent 
finish which virtually eliminates mainte- 
nance costs and simplifies cleaning and 
other housekeeping chores. 

We offer the Lustron home as an 
example of what quality mass produc- 
tion can do in helping to solve the 
housing problem. Judging from the 
public acceptance~accorded our dem- 
onstration homes in hundreds of cities 
east of the Rockies, we are at least on 
the right track. 


By Walter C. Reuther 


President, United Auto Workers (CIO) 


Custom-built 
houses—put up 
plank by plank 
and brick by brick, 
and costing far 
more than wage 
earners can afford 
—can no more 
meet the need for 
homes than can 
custom-built 

yachts and limousines provide trans- 
portation for all the people who need 
it. Nearly all homes now being built 
costing under, say, $8,000 are tomor- 
rows slums. Mass _ production, of 
course, is the answer. 

A short time ago, I submitted a plan, 
approved by the National CIO Hous- 
ing Committee, to President Truman. 
That plan called for utilization of giant 
“surplus” war plants ~-for production 
of 20,000,000 mass-produced homes 
during the next ten years. The Govern- 
ment should act now to put those 
plants into operation—with private in- 
dustry if it is willing to do the job— 
and provide subsidies to the extent 
necessary. 

If private industry will not or can- 
not do the job, it then becomes the 
responsibility of government. The 
skilled workmen are available. The 
plants contain the tools and machines 
which can be converted into the pro- 
duction of prefabricated housing. 

This plan would serve to maintain 
full employment and would absorb 
many of the additional thousands who 
join America’s work force yearly. Con- 
struction labor has always been plagued 
by seasonal unemployment. Workers 
in the building trades work principally 
for luxury-priced contractors. A mass 
production program would not dis- 
place labor already in the construction 
industry, but would provide a_ vast 
new industry, with all the benefits that 
always accrue to the country with 


Typical of Lustron methods, conveyor belt carries roof panels 
through the process of applying porcelain enamel to steel. 





sweeping technological developments. 

The outlook for a housing program 
adequate to meet the needs of our 
people is neither bright nor dim. On 
the favorable but highly regrettable 
side, the shortage of housing is not 
being met; it is growing more acute. 
That situation should build up pres- 
sure from the people that will force 
Congress and the Administration to 
act. Both people and government must 
act, and soon, if we are to prove that 
the ‘enemies of democracy are wrong 
and that we can meet our great prob- 
lems as vigorously and successfully as 
we fought the war. There is absolute- 
ly no reason why every family in 
America cannot live in a decent home. 


By Hon. W. Cooper Green 
Mayor of Birmingham, Ala., and 
President, U. S. Conference of Mayors 


It is a matter of 
common _ knowl- 
edge that the fam- 
ilies who live in the 
slums are predom- 
inantly those of 
low income. It 
stands to reason 
that they do not 
voluntarily choose 
the squalor and 

congestion of the slums as desirable 
environments to live in and raise chil- 
dren. They live there because private 
enterprise does not and cannot, in jus- 
tice to itself, furnish those families de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing at 
rentals they can pay. 

Slums create a serious drain on the 
municipality's treasury. It is proven 
that the costs of municipal services to 
slum areas, such as law enforcement 
and fire protection, public health, hos- 
pitalization, etc., is more than double 
those of decent areas of comparable 
size and population. Slum clearing and 
low-rent public housing should there- 
fore go hand in hand. 

Financial aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment is essential. Without it the clear- 
ing of slums within our cities in Ala- 
bama cannot be accomplished. With- 
out Federal subsidies to make up the 
difference between rental income and 
operating and maintenance expendi- 
tures, low rental cannot be maintained. 

Private enterprise can do much, and 
is actually doing much towards reach- 
ing the results desired. Prefabricated 
housing, for example, is an experiment 
in the right direction. The whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor in these 
efforts to reduce building costs is es- 
sential. The prospects are bright; the 
citizenship is becoming more and more 
cognizant of the price it pays in dollars 
and cents, in wrecked human lives, and 
death toll resulting from slums and 
blighted areas within our cities. 


Do Building Trades Unions Retard Construction? 


YE | Says George Van Riper, 

as Realtor, Wilton, Conn. 

There is a road-block in housing that 
must be removed before we can begin 
to visualize a solution. The method of 
building houses has changed little in 
the last 100 years. It is still a cut-and- 
fit, saw-and-hammer, brick-by-brick pro- 
cedure. Compared to other productive 
processes it is primitive in its use of 
hand labor. 

We visualize the “industrialized 
house” which will be mass-produced in 
large fabrication plants much in the 
same manner as automobiles roll off the 
assembly line today. It’s as simple as 
that, barring one very stubborn and 
powerful obstacle. 

That obstacle is organized labor in 
the building trades, which stands to 
gain most both in homes erected for 
themselves and for others, plus the 
many thousands of new job opportu- 
nities attendant upon the founding of 
a great new industry. 

It is not generally understood how 
completely organized labor controls 
the building industry. This control is 
exerted in two ways: first through juris- 
dictional disputes among the various 
trades and second through control over 
building codes and the enforcement 
thereof. 

The overall purpose of a building 
code was and is to promote the safety, 
health and general welfare of all the 
people. Most municipalities of any size 
have building codes. Many of them 
were written 25 or 30 years ago and 
have become outdated. Yet they are 
inflexible and nearly impossible to 
change, to the end that new materials 
and new methods are outlawed. 

Organized labor, by and large, con- 
trols, and; in fact, appoints, the build- 
ing inspectors and the examining boards 
before which applicants for license to 
practice certain skilled trades must ap- 
pear. 

Unless the detailed drawings of the 
house which you want to build con- 
form exactly to a building code written 
many years ago, the inspector will and 
most generally does refuse to isstie a 
building permit. In case, however, a 
a building permit is issued, it can be 
and often has been, sabotaged by or- 
ganized labor if it appears to threaten 
the rights of their organized monopoly. 

If the plumber happens not to like 
the job because there are economies in 
the plumbing layout or, more likely, 
because all or part of the material and 
equipment is furnished, he returns the 
plans. He has “too much work ahead.” 
At the same time, at a meeting of the 


Master Plumbers Association, he sug- 
gests that it would not be “thoughtful” 
for any of his fellow plumbers to figure 
this particular job. 

It is clear, I believe, that the “prac- 

tices” of organized labor combined 
with antiquated codes and a highly re- 
structive licensing system are the road- 
block that must be removed if we are 
to create a completely new system of 
homebuilding. 
‘ Will the American Federation of La- 
bor, which now largely dominates the 
forces of labor in the building industry, 
seize the opportunity to organize this 
coming new industry of manufactured 
housing? If not, is there somewhere on 
the horizon some young, brilliant labor 
leader who will grasp this chance of a 
lifetime? 


Says Richard J. Gray, President 
NO! Building and Construction 
s Trades Department (AFL) 

Organized labor believes that so far 
as possible private industry should do 
the job of housing our nation. But 
private industry has not done it and 
under present conditions cannot do it. 
Government participation in housing is 
not new. Opponents of public housing 
legislation forget that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already deep in housing 
through mortgage-insurance legislation. 

Major responsibility for housing must. 
however, continue to rest on private in- 
dustry, whose principal problem is to 
bring down construction costs without 
sacrificing housing standards. This the 
industry itself recognizes, and I believe 
ways to bring costs down will be found. 

Labor is often accused of primar 
responsibility for the high cost of con- 
struction. But labor accounts for not 
more than one third of total construc- 
tion costs on residential building. Stud- 
ies indicate that in recent years selling 
prices of homes have been about dou- 
ble construction costs. The proportion 
of labor cost to total amount paid by 
the consumer is therefore only slightly 
above 15 per cent. If labor cost were 
cut in half it would reduce monthly 
payments on the average single-famil) 
home by only about eight per cent. 

Such a reduction would, however, 
bring down building tradesmen’s earn- 
ings below even a starvation level. 
Hourly wage rates have failed to keep 
pace with the rising cost of Jiving. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
while hourly rates of organized build- 
ing tradesmen have risen by 68 pe! 
cent since June, 1939, the Consumer's 
Price Index has gone up 71 per cent 
in that time. And building tradesmen 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Housing and the Federal Government 


Uncle Sam... Builder and Lender 


“Bee new houses and apart- 


THE W-E-T BILL 


e@ What is the housing bill which is 
now before Congress? Senator Allen J. 
Ellender (Dem.. La.) explains the terms 
of the bill in this statement prepared 
especially for Senior Scholastic: 

During the past five years, I haye 
sponsored, with Senators Robert A. 
Taft (Rep., Ohio) and Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem., N. Y.), a comprehensive hous- 
ing bill designed to stimulate construc- 
tion of moderately priced homes and 
rental projects; to assist communities in 
the clearing of slum areas and building 
low-rent public housing projects; and 
to help low-income farmers in obtain- 
ing a comfortable home. 

This bill (S. 1070) which I co-spon- 
sored with 21 other Senators, was 
passed by the Senate on April 21 by a 
vote of 57 to 13. The bill is now before 
the House of Representatives for action. 
It covers a wide area: 

@ It declares as a national policy the 
goal of adequate housing for all ele- 
ments of our population. It recognizes 
that primary reliance has been and 
must continue to be on private enter- 
prise to do the major part of the task. 
@ It authorizes a comprehensive re- 
search program aimed at relieving the 
many technical, social, and economic 
problems involved in the whole field of 
housing, with a view particularly of re- 
ducing construction costs. 

@ It authorizes $1,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral loans and $500,000,000 in Federal 
grants, over a five-year period, to assist 
local communities to clear and rede- 
velop slum and blighted areas. The 
Federal grants to the local communities 
will defray two thirds of the loss in- 
curred in clearing and redeveloping 
selected areas. 

@ It authorizes Federal loans to assist 
local communities to build 810,000 low- 
rent public housing units over a period 
of six years. Maximum annual contri- 
butions of $308,000,000 are provided 
by the Federal Government to make up 
the gap between the rents which fami- 
lies of low income can afford to pay, 
and the annual costs incurred in the 
operation of the projects. Ten per cent 
of the funds for annual contributions 
are set aside for a three-year period of 
rural non-farm housing. 

® It authorizes a maximum of $250,- 
000,000 in Federal loans and $25,000,- 
000 in Federal grants over a four-year 
period, to make decent housing avail- 
able to farm families of low income. 


ments for rent. You pay part of 

the rent—Uncle Sam pays the 
rest. Only families with low incomes 
need apply.” 

If the House of Representatives puts 
its mark of approval on housing legis- 
lation passed by the Senate last month, 
notices such as these might appear in 
many communities across the nation. 

At least that’s the way it’s planned. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft low-cost 
housing bill calls for construction of 
810,000 homes over the next six years. 
Uncle Sam will put up the money to 
help local communities construct these 
homes. Tenants will pay rents low 
enough to fit into their limited budgets. 

The rents will help to pay the cost of 
construction and upkeep, but a sizable 
amount of money (up to $308,000,000 
a year) will come from the U. S. Treas- 
ury to make up the difference. in the 
column at the left, Senator Allen J. 
Ellender explains the terms of the 
Senate-approved measure. 

Amid bitter argument for and against 
it across the nation, the House of Rep- 
resentatives is about to take up the 
long-range housing bill. Supporters of 
the bill flatly say that private enterprise 
cannot come anywhere near meeting 
our housing needs, particularly for low- 
income families. Opponents of the bill 
say that housing construction cannot be 
speeded by the Government, and that 
the Government should not interfere in 


the field. (Read more about this on 
pages 8-9-10.) 

Uncle Sam’s part in housing goes 
back to World War I. The short-lived 
United States Housing Corporation was 
set up in 1918 to provide housing 
needed by war workers. Housing proj- 
ects were built to take care of 40,000 
people, but by 1920 the agency had 
practically ended its operations. With 
the passing of the war period, Uncle 
Sam left the housing field to private 
builders once again. 

The severe business depression which 
started in 1929 brought Uncle Sam 
running to the housing scene again with 
his hammer and saw (and money). Be- 
ginning in 1932 the Federal Govern- 
ment entered the field of home building 
as part of a broad public works pro- 
gram. These homes were intended to 
create work for jobless construction 
workers as much as to provide housing 
for low-income families. 

But Uncle Sam’s main housing task 
during and since the depression years 
has been home-financing. Through sev- 
eral agencies, particularly the Federal 
Housing Administration, which is still 
operating, the Government guarantees 
home mortgages. A mortgage is actual- 
ly a loan to a home owner, usually 
granted by a bank or a builder with the 
property as security. 

The home owner makes an initial 
payment on his home (called a down 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Wide World 


This is a section of Greenbelt, Maryland, now a thriving community of 8,000. 
Greenbelt, still Government-owned, was built in 1937 as an experimental project. 





UNITED NATIONS 


END OF CHILDREN’S FUND? 
Lack of money may force the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund to close 
down. 
Officials of the Fund announced last 
week that they are “almost out of money 
to keep operating.” Not only does the 
Fund lack the means to continue 
through next winter, but it is already 
$28,000,000 short on its current pro- 
gram for 1949. 

The Fund feeds 4,500,000 of the 
world’s needy youngsters in war-rav- 
aged countries. In addition, it provides 
medical supplies to help check tubercu- 
losis and malaria among children. 

During the two years of its existence 
the Fund has spent $118,700,000. The 
U.S. has contributed $55,800,000. Of 
this amount, $54,700,000 came from 
Congressional appropriations and 
$1,100,000 from voluntary donations. 

Recently, the State Department noti- 
fied U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
that it does not see the way clear to con- 
tinue support of the Children’s Fund 
after our present appropriation runs 
out. The 80th Congress appropriated 
$75,000,000 for the Fund. But it did so 
on condition that other governments 
should contribute 28 cents for every 72 
cents from this country. 

There still remains an unused $21,- 
000,000 of this appropriation which is 
not available to the Fund because it has 
not been matched by enough foreign 
contributions. 

The United States appropriation is 
due to expire on June 30. President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to extend the 
date to give the Fund more time to ob- 
tain foreign contributions. 


THE FAR EAST 


WAR ON THE “HUKS.” Filipi- 
nos are mourning their “first first 
lady,” slain in ambush by assas- 
sins reportedly connected with 
the rebellious Hukbalahaps. 
A party of 50 prominent Filipinos were 
driving through north central Luzon 
April 28, They were on their way to 
dedicate a hospital in memory of Man- 
uel Quezon, first president of the Phil- 
ippines, at his birthplace. 

On a lonely mountain road, 100 
armed men fired on the motorcade. 
Quezon’s widow, Mrs. Aurora Quezon, 
and 11 others were killed. 

Were the attackers merely bandits, 
or were they members of the outlawed 
“Huk” group? Reports were contradic- 
tory. President Elpidio Quirino an- 
nounced an all-out military campaign 
to wipe out the Hukbalahaps. 

Some observers thought the assassins 
intended to slay Quirino, who was to 


Understandi 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


t's Our Ball Game, Mr. Stalin 


have been in the motorcade, At the last 
moment he decided not to go. 

What’s Behind It: In 1946 the U.S. 
granted independence to the Philip- 
pines, a group of 7,000 islands off the 
coast of Asia (population 20,000,000, 
area 115,000 square miles). 

The new-born Republic of the Philip- 
pines, war-ravaged, faced troubled 
times, A million persons had died and 
more than a billion dollars in property 
damage had been caused during the 
wartime Japanese occupation. 

After a newly elected government 
was installed, scandals involved gov- 
ernment officials. In February the pres- 
ident of the Senate was ousted for al- 
leged misuse of surplus U.S. military 
property, 

The most serious unrest has been in 
central Luzon Island, Peasant farmers 
demanded lower rents and redistribu- 
tion of land, Some of them, former 
guerrilla fighters, took up arms. The 
Philippine government has battled these 
“Huks” off and on for three years. Last 
year peace was apparently. arranged 
and some of their demands granted. 
But the Huks suddenly went on the 
warpath once more, 

Luis Taruc, chief of the Huks, is 
said to have admitted that he is a Com- 
munist, The Philippine government has 
outlawed both the Huks and the Com- 
munist party. 

It is hard to judge how much follow- 
ing the Huks have. President Quirino 


recently called them a “dying move- 
ment.” 

Despite its many “growing pains,” 
the new republic has made a good deal 
of economic progress. This was possible 
chiefly through U.S. funds for postwar 
reconstruction and through large U.S. 
purchases of Philippine goods. Until 
1954 Philippine goods can enter the 
U.S. without payment of tariff, 

The Filipinos, perhaps America’s best 
friends in the Far East, have signed a 
99-year treaty granting us military and 
iaval bases. U. S. businesses can develop 
Philippine resources under the same 
rules that govern Philippine businesses. 
Some Filipinos disapprove these close 
links to the U.S, 


GERMANY: FOLLOW UP. The 

world awaited new developments 

on the settlement of the East- 

West dispute over Berlin. 
Meanwhile, the State Department off- 
cially confirmed that Russia offered to 
lift the blockade on Berlin if (a) the 
Western Allies simultaneously remove 
their counter-blockade of the Soviet 
zone, and (b) set a date for a Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting to 
consider all the questions pertaining to 
Germany. 

A series of conferences has been held 
in New York between U. S. roving am- 
bassador Dr. Philip C. Jessup and Rus- 
sia’s chief U.N. delegate, Jacob A. 
Malik. These talks helped to clarify 
Russia’s proposal. 

Other developments during the past 
week were: 

1 A declaration by Secretary of State 

e Dean Acheson that this country is 
prepared to do its utmost to reach an 
agreement with Russia on the German 
question, but not at the expense of ex- 
isting arrangements for Western Ger- 
many. 

This was interpreted to mean that the 
Western Allies would not abandon their 
plans for the creation by mid-July of a 
Western German government. Acheson 
told a conference of U.S. publishers 
that if a Big Four conference is held 
and is successful, the “safeguards and 
benefits” now contemplated for West- 
ern Germany will be extended to the 
entire country. 
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9 An announcement by Allied au- 
e thorities that Germans will soon 
take up positions of responsibility under 
the European Recovery Program. Ger- 
mans will replace United States and 
British Military Government officials on 
ERP committees that involve transac- 
tions with the bizonal area. 
3 A decision by the representatives 
e of the three Western Allies (the 
United States, Britain, and France) to 
propose to the Soviet government that 
it raise the Berlin blockade by May 11 
and that the Council of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers convene in Paris 
around May 25 to review the entire Ger- 
man question. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


CANADA VOTES JUNE 27. Our 
northern neighbors dissolved their 
Parliament and set June 27 as the 
date for a general election. 
The Parliament could have remained 
in office until August, 1950, for its full 
five-year term. But, apparently, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent decided that 
an earlier election may offer a better 
chance of returning his National Lib- 
eral party to power. 

One of the last acts of the outgoing 
Parliament was to approve—by a vote of 
185-0—the North Atlantic Pact. Thus 
Canada became the first country to 
ratify the treaty. 


INDIAN PUZZLE. India wants 
to become an independent repub- 
lic. She also wants to stay in the 
British Commonwealth (see May 
4 issue). 
The problem was finally solved by the 
British Commonwealth itself. It was de- 
cided that India need not owe _alle- 
giance to the Crown to remain a member 
of the Commonwealth. She can become 
an independent republic and merely 
accept the King as the “symbol” and 
“head” of the Commonwealth. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


SPELLING OUT RENT CON. 


TROL. When Congress renewed 
rent controls recently it said that 
landlords should get a “fair net 
operating income.” 
But Congress did not explain just what 
this meant, This task was left to Hous- 
ing Expediter Tighe E. Woods, 

Last week Woods made his ruling. 
To landlords operating buildings which 
include more than four apartments he 
said, “you now collect a certain amount 
of rent, From this income you pay ex- 
penses and taxes to keep up your houses 
and apartments, If the money left after 
this is less than 20 per cent of your total 
rents, you are entitled to help. 


“We will see that the rents of your 
tenants are raised enough so that you 
may have 25 per cent left out of total 
rent collections, Out of this, you should 
be able to meet your mortgage pay- 
ments, and have a fair profit.” 

For landlords who operate smaller 
dwellings with one to four homes, the 
Housing Expediter said the same thing, 
except that the percentages are 25 and 
30 per cent, 

Landlords may immediately petition 
for increases, if they can qualify, Just 
how many of the 14,000,000 families 
now living in rent-controlled areas will 
have to pay increased rents cannot be 
judged yet. Some spokesmen for land- 
lords claim that the new ruling does not 
permit sufficient leeway for “fair” in- 
creases, 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PULITZER PRIZES. A modern 

tragic drama and a biography of 

President Roosevelt’s wartime as- 

sistant shared the spotlight as 

winners of 1949 Pulitzer Prizes. 
The annual awards were set up by the 
will of Joseph Pulitzer, a penniless 
Hungarian immigrant who rose to great- 
ness as an American journalist, In 1887 
he combined two St. Louis papers into 
the Post-Dispatch, and six years later 
bought the New York World. 

Among the 14 winners of the 1949 
Pulitzer awards—made for the best cre- 
ative work by Americans during 1948 
in journalism, literature, music, and art 
—were: 

Arthur Miller, 34-year-old author of 
Death: of a Salesman, Broadway’s out- 
standing dramatic hit of the season. 


Robert E. Sherwood, for*his biog- 
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raphy Roosevelt and Hopkins, an inti- 
mate character study of Harry L, Hop- 
kins, 

James Gould Cozzens, for his novel 
Guard of Honor. 

The newspaper award for “meritori- 
ous public service” went to The Ne- 
braska State Journal, for its campaign 
to set up an all-inclusive Presidential 
primary vote last spring. 

Other winners included the 33-year- 
old poet, Peter Viereck, for his volume, 
Terror and Decorum, and critic-com- 
poser Virgil Thompson, for his music 
to accompany the documentary film, 
Louisiana Story. 


SIX WEEKS UPSTAIRS. Two 
Californians finally “came down 
to earth” after history’s longest 
continuous plane flight—1008 
hours. 
In mid-March William Barris and Rich- 
ard Riedel, wartime flying instructors, 
took off from the little county airport 
at Fullerton, California, in an attempt to 
break the endurance-flight record of 
726 hours set in 1939, 

When their single-engined mono- 
plane, Sunkist Lady, swooped in for a 
landing April 26, they had been aloft 
for 1,008 hours, one minute, 50 seconds. 
They had traveled more than 75,000 
miles, including a round-trip to Miami, 
Florida, They refueled several times a 
day by flying low above a jeep speed- 
ing 70 miles an hour, while the jeep 
crew passed up three-gallon cans of 
gasoline and also food and mail (see 
photo). 

Endurance flights have a value in 
testing fuel, motor wear, and plane 
functioning during long sustained use. 


Photo by The Santa Ana (Calif ) Globe 
Sunkist Lady takes on cans of gasoline without making a landing (see story) 
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Sixty Years of Fighting Slums 


S mJ 


Photo by Jacob Riis (1890) courtesy of Alexander Alland and Museum of the City of N. Y. 
Jacob Riis used photos as well as words to tell “how the other half lives.” 


wis 


1937, President Roosevelt. said that 

one third of the nation was ill 
housed, ill clad, and ill fed. Almost 
everybody, now, is well clad and well 
fed, but a good part of the American 
people are still ill housed. 

There is nothing new about all this. 
Housing has been a “problem” in this 
country ever since the Civil War. A 
report on housing in the 1870s con- 
cluded that no Old World city except 
Prague had so many tenements as New 
York and other American cities. An- 
other report, in the 1880s, showed that 
the slums of New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and other large cities were worse 
than any that could be found in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, or Warsaw. 

What was the explanation of this? 
One might suppose that a country with 
so much land available, with so small 
a population per square mile, and with 
such vast wealth, would provide good 
housing for all its people. There were 
special reasons why America had--and 
has—a housing problem. 

In the. first place, American cities 
grew at an extraordinarily fast rate after 
the Civil War. In the years from 1860 
to 1900 the city population of the coun- 
try increased from 16 to 33 per cent. 
Between 1870 and 1900 New York 
more than doubled in size; Chicago in- 
creased from 300,000 to 1,700,000. 

In the second place, much of the 
new city population was of a very spe- 
cial kind—foreign-born. This was the 
period of torrential immigration into 
the United States. Especially after 1880 
most of the newcomers to. our shores 


l HIS second inaugural address in 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


stayed in the big cities of the East and 
the Middle West. Most of these immi- 
grants were almost penniless. 

They were unable to go west and set 
up as farmers. They were equally un- 
able to build or buy houses in cities or 
villages. They swarmed into the tene- 
ments of the big cities, living for the 
most part in nationality groups, so that 
every large city came to have its “little 
Italy,” its Russian and Polish and Jew- 
ish quarters. 

Finally, there was another large in- 
flux into northern cities that began in 
the 1880s and has continued through 
recent years—the southern Negroes. The 
Negroes, like the southern European 
immigrants, were poor and had to live 
where they could. They were ‘usually 
forced to take the worst slums of the 
big cities and were kept in sharply re- 
stricted areas. 

The movement for reform in housing 
got under way in the 1880s. Its most 
effective leader was a Danish-born 
journalist, Jacob Riis—a man whom 
Theodore Roosevelt once called the 
“most useful American citizen.” Riis 
was born just 100 years ago last week. 
He came to the U.S. when he was 21 
years old, settled in New York, and got 
work on the New York Tribune, and 


. later on the Sun, as a police reporter. 


His work took him into the worst 
parts of New York City—the slums, the 
dives, the saloons, the police courts 
What he saw revolted him. He de- 
scribed it all in a book which made a 
sensation much like that which Uncl 
Tom’s Cabin made in the 1850s o 
Grapes of Wrath in the 1930s. It was 
called, How the Other Half Lives. 
Here is a section from it: 

“Suppose we look into one tenement. 
Be a little careful, please! The hall is 
dark, and you might stumble over the 
children pitching pennies back there 
Not that it would hurt them; kicks and 
cuffs are their daily diet. They have lit- 
tle else. Here where the hall turns and 
dives into utter darkness is a step, and 
another, another. A flight of stairs. You 
can feel your way if you cannot see it 

“Close? Yes, what would you have: 
All the fresh air that ever enters these 
stairs comes up from the hall door that 
is forever slamming and from the win- 
dows of dark bedrooms that in turn 
receive from the*stairs their sole supp] 
of the elements. . . . 

“That was a woman filling her pail 
by the hydrant you just bumped 
against. The sinks are in the hallway, 
that all the tenants may have access— 
and all be poisoned alike by their sum- 
mer sstenches. Hear the pump squeak! 
It is the lullaby of tenement house 
babies. In summer, when a thousand 
thirsty throats pant for a cooling drink 
in this block, it is worked in vain. But 
the saloon, whose open door you passed 
in the hall, is always there. The smell 
of it has followed you up. 

“Here is a door. Listen! That short, 
hacking cough, that tiny, helpless wail 
—what do they mean? They mean that 
the soiled bow of white you saw on the 
door downstairs will have another story 
to tell. . . . The child is dying of 
measles. With half a chance it might 
have lived, but it had none. That dark 
bedroom killed it.” 

Riis told of one typical tenement 
block in the lower, East Side that 
housed 2,781 persons. There were 466 
babies in the block, but not a bathtub 
except one that hung in an airshaft. 

As a result of Riis’ agitation, New 
York state passed a model tenement- 
house law, in 1901. Soon other states 
followed. These laws did away with 
some of the worst abuses, but as yet 
little was done to provide really good 
housing for the poor. What was done, 
was chiefly by.private charity. Today 
private citizens and local and Federal 
governments still face the challenge of 
the slums. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. HOUSING PUZZLERS 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place the 

number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

Each counts 5. Total 65. 

—a. The percentage of Americans 
who live in homes below mini- 
mum standards of decency is 
about 
1. 3% 3. 67% 

2. 33% 4. 90% 
. All of the following are reasons 
for the housing shortage, except 
_1. depression of the 1930s 
2. World War II 
8. lack of consumer demand 
4. population growth 
. A major population movement 
in the United States since the 
Civil War has been from 
1. the U. S. to Europe 
2. farm to city 
3. city to farm 
4. suburb to city 
. The original purpose of build- 
ing codes was to 
1. end all home building 
2. protect the interests of local 
contractors 

3. protect the interests of build- 
ing trades unions 

4. protect the health and safety 
of home occupants 

. The income group which is 
given priority in Government 
housing projects is the 
1. high income 
2. middle income 
3. low income 
4. insurance policy holders 
Construction in the building in- 
dustry is carried on mainly by 


en 


- Mass production 
. unskilled labor 
. craftsmen 
. prefabricators 
. All of the following are major 
obstacles to the construction of 
adequate housing, except 
1. refusal of Government to 
enter housing field in any way 
2. outdated building codes 
3. lack of mass _ production 
methods 
4. high construction costs 
. All of the following are steps 
toward more housing, except 
1. financing of projects by life 
insurance companies and 
other groups 
2. prefabrication 
3. development of new, stand- 
ard building codes 
4. increased ‘taxation of 
estate 
i. All of the following are sponsors 
of an important housing bill be- 
ing considered by Congress, ex- 
cept 
1. Senator Wagner 
2. Senator Ellender 
3. Senator Taft 
4. Senator Morse 


real 


. An outstanding American whose 
name is linked with housing re- 
form in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century is 
1. Thomas Edison 
2. Jacob Riis 
3. Joseph DiMaggio 
4. John D. Rockefeller 

. An American President who 
stated in an inaugural address 
that one third of our nation was 
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ill fed, ill housed, and ill clothed 
was 
1. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
2. Harry S. Truman 
3. Herbert Hoover 
4. Theodore Roosevelt 
. An important Government agen- 
cy which operates in the Reld 
of housing today is the 
1. Office of Price Administra- 
tion 
2. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 
3. Federal Building Corporation 
4. "United States Slum Clear- 
ance Authority 
. The Federal Government was 
most active in its program for 
low-income public housing dur- 
ing 
. World War I 
. the 1920s 
. the 1930s 
. World War II 
My score 


li. FACT OR OPINION 
On the line preceding each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is a fact and an “O” if it is an opin- 
ion. Each counts 7. Total 35. 
__1. Private builders are fully capa- 
ble of solving the housing short- 
age without Government help. 
The U. S. Government has 
stimulated private home build- 
ing by guaranteeing mortgages. 
. Congress if it wishes can appro- 
priate funds for a slum clear- 
ance program. 
. Walter Reuther’s plan for build- 
ing more homes is more prac- 
tical than the one offered by the 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 
We have not yet exceeded our 
yearly home construction rec- 
ord which was set in 1925. 


| 
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My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of May 11, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 

mortgage (mér gaj)—If you wish to 
buy a house and do not have the neces- 
sary cash to pay for it in full, the usual 
procedure is for you to obtain a loan 
from a bank. The loan would take the 
form of a mortgage on the house. You 
would be expected to pay off the mort- 
gage over a period of time specified by 
the bank. In addition to amortizing (see 
the next definition) the mortgage, you 
would pay interest on the loan. 

amortization (a mér ti za@ shin; dm ér 
i 24 shin )—Reduction of a debt, such as 


a mortgage, by periodic payments. Many 
mortgages are amortized over a twenty- 
year period. 

carrying charges—A term used to de- 
scribe payments which must be made by 
home owners. Carrying charges usually 
include taxes on the property, amortiza- 
tion of the mortgage, and interest pay- 
ments on the mortgage. 

prefabrication—Process of constructing 
parts of a house, by mass production 
methods, before they are assembled on 
the site. 

technological—An adiective which de- 
scribes the application of mechanical 
methods to industry. Great technological 
progress has been made in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. 

contractors—Businessmen who agree te 


furnish the supplies and perform neces- 
sary work on a job. In the building trades 
for example, contractors may undertake 
to construct a house, install plumbing 
and electrical equipment, and paint it. 

building code—A law passed by a local 
or state government which specifies in 
detail the kind of materials which go 
into a structure as well as other require- 
ments. Such specifications may cover the 
strength of the steel used in the building 
or the thickness of the brick. 

middle-income—Families with incomes 
between $4500 and $7500 may now be 
considered to be part of the middle- 
income group, Naturally, what is meant 
in dollars by low, middle, and high in- 
comes varies as general economic oon- 
ditions vary. 
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I. WHICH SAYS IT BEST? 


You should know after reading 
Mrs. Bass’ article on wordiness and 
ways to avoid it. In each of the fol- 
lowing groups, one sentence, and only 
one, puts across the idea clearly and 
directly. Place a check opposite ‘the 
letter of the best sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total 35. 


. Four of us were trying for the 
team. 

. Four of us were trying with a 
view to making the team. 

. There were four of us who 
were trying for the team. 

. Good manners are one of the 
characteristics which are es- 
sential in business. 

. Good manners are essential 
in business. 

. Good manners are essential 
in connection with business. 
a. As regards my new radio, I 
enjoyed myself completely. 

. L enjoyed myself with my new 

radio. 

. I enjoyed my new radio. 

a. His sigh expressed weariness. 
. The feeling expressed in his 
sigh was one of weariness. 

». He sighed, thus giving an im- 

pression of weariness. 
I never seem to believe these 
stories. 

. I never seem to be able to 
believe these stories. 

. I never believe these stories. 

. A nursing career has been 
planned by her. 

. She is planning to study nurs- 
ing. 

. She is planning to pursue her 
work along the lines of nurs- 
ing. 

. The swimmer was near a state 
of collapse. 

. It seemed that the swimmer 
was near collapse. 


Read All About It 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


__c. The .swimmer was near col- 
lapse. 


My score 


ll. A MAN NAMED O’CONNOR 


Of the ‘following statements based 
on the story, some are true and some 
are false. Write T opposite a true 
statement, F opposite a false one. 
Each counts 3. Total 45. 


— 1. Joyce and Ken have been living 
in a dingy one-room apartment 
in New York City. 

—_2. When the first edition of the 
morning papers comes out, they 
rush to the newsstand in the 
Empire State Building. 

. Joyce locates an ad for three 
furnished rooms on the West 
Side. 

. The rent is sixty dollars. 

.A cab driver tells them that, if 
the apartment is advertised, it’s 
a lemon. 

.O’Connor is the superintendent 
of the apartment building. 

. He has a family of seven kids. 
. The present occupant of the 
apartment works for the UN. 

. He plans to return to Chile at 
the end of the month. 

__10. Joyce and Ken are thrilled 

when they see the apartment. 

__11. They agree to have coffee be- 

fore deciding whether to take 
it or not. 

—_12. O'Connor refuses to hold the 

apartment until they return. 


— 138. Ken and Joyce turn down the 
apartment because it has no 
refrigerator. 

—_14. O'Connor offers to provide a 
broken-down ice box. 

—_15. The apartment is finally rented 
to a couple of starry-eyed 
newlyweds. 


My score 


ill. WORD-WISE IS WORLD-WISE 


In the left-hand column below are 
five definitions. Opposite each defini- 
tion are three words. Which of the 
three is the best equivalent for the 
word definedP Underline it. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 

a. distraught, 
b. dissonant, 
c. dishevelled 


2. In Celtic a. leprechaun, 
mythology, b. banshee, 
a wailing fe- _c. troll 
male spirit 


1. ruffled 


a. cogent, 
b. cognizant, 
c. coherent 


8. aware 


a. circumlocution, 
4. roundabout __b. circumnaviga- 
expression tion, 
c. circumspection 


a. delude, 
b. delineate, 
c. delete 


5. remove 


My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


Girls will be right at home with this 
quiz on fashion and textile terms. 
Boys, to whom fashion is so much 
spinach, will enjoy it too—but only 
because it throws some light on 
“those screwy words” that females 
toss around so freely. The idea is to 
match the fashion term with its cor- 
rect definition. 


__3. faille 
__4. bouclé 


__1. swatch 
__2. jabot 


__10. selvage 

__11. culotte 

__12. décolleté 

. revers __138. modiste 

.mannequin __14. bolero. 
__I5. shirr 


. ensemble 
. piqué 
. appliqué 


. the edge of a fabric so woven as to 
prevent raveling 

. a living model or a display form 

c. full calf-length trousers made to 
give the appearance of a skirt. 

d. a small sample of fabric; also a 
collection of samples issued by one 
manufacturer 

e. a frill on the front of a dress or 
blouse 

f. the whole costume; often a cos- 
tume of coat and dress designed 
to be worn together 


g. a fabric of silk or rayon with a 
ribbed weave 

h. a cotton fabric woven with a 
slightly ribbed pattern 

i. a fabric having a knotted and 
curled appearance due to the use 
of a yarn, one thread of which is 
partly drawn in a loop 
the part of a garment that folds 
back from a center opening; a lapel 

. material cut in a decorative pat- 
tern and applied flat to a garment 
as ornamentation 
a short jacket usually made to 
hang loose and stop at the waist- 
line 

m. to gather fullness on rows of thread 

n. low-necked 

o. a dressmaker 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Check that rush of words to the pen! 


By Agnes N. Bass 


Y DELETING ten words or more 

from your next composition, you 
can improve it immeasurably. “Yes?” 
you ask incredulously. “Which ten?” 

Well, strike out a vague there to be- 
gin with, Tf you have said, “There were 
four of us who were trying for the 
team,” change it to “Four of us were 
trying for the team.” 

Then cross out an unnecessary which 
or two. Maybe you've written some- 
thing like this: “Good manners are one 
of the characteristics which are essen- 
tial in business.” Why not say simply, 
“Good manners are essential in busi- 
ness”? 

Now scan your work for indirect ex- 
pressions. “I never seem to believe these 
stories” is better written “I never be- 
lieve these stories.” “He sighed, thus 
giving an impression of weariness” is a 
wordy way of saying “His sigh expressed 
weariness.” “I enjoyed myself with my 
new radio” is roundabout for “I enjoyed 
my new radio.” 

Delete several cliches which you may 
have used. Replace, for example, “in 
my opinion” with the simple statement, 
“I think.” And as for such introductions 
as “There is no doubt” and “I wish to 
state,” it’s a good idea to leave them 
out entirely! Next find some ponderous 
passive verbs—“might be seen,” “could 
be felt’—and substitute short active 
verbs. 

Banish from your writing forever the 
following collection of phrases: as re- 
gards, with regard to, in the nature of, 
in respect of, along the line of, in con- 
nection with, according as to whether, 
with a view to, in the case of. Why 
should you write, “She is planning to 
pursue her work along the line of 
nursing” when “She is planning to study 
nursing” presents the idea so much 
more economically? 

Today’s best’ writing is taut, stream- 
lined. If you have three unnecessary 
words, or ten, or thirty—be ruthless, and 
your style will be the better for it. 

In the chapter on “Jargon” in his Art 
of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
satirizes the vice of wordiness. He pro- 


tests one use of in the case of which 
calls to his mind the ludicrous image of 
a coffin. “In the case of John Jenkins 
deceased, the coffin provided was of the 
usual character.” 

“Now this is not accurate,” he goes 
on to say. “In the case of John Jenkins 
deceased, for whom a coffin is provided, 
it is wholly superfluous to tell us that 
he is deceased. But actually John Jen- 
kins never had more than one case, and 
that was the coffin. The clerk says he 


_ had two—a coffin in a case; but I sus- 


pect the clerk to be mistaken, and I am 
sure he errs in telling us that the coffin 
was of the usual character; for coffins 
have no character, usual or unusual. 

“Have you begun to detect the two 
main vices of Jargon? The first is that it 
uses circumlocution rather than short 
straight speech. . . . The second vice is 
that it habitually chooses vague, woolly, 
abstract nouns rather than concrete 
ones. 

“And why should anyone say,” he 
asks us, “ “He was conveyed to his place 
of residence in an intoxicated condition’ 
when what he really means is ‘He was 
carried home drunk’?” He illustrates the 





“flux of words to the pen” by rewriting 
Hamlet’s soliloquy thus: 

“To be or the contrary? Whether the 
former or the latter be preferable would 
seem to admit of some difference of 
opinion; the answer in the present case 
being of an affirmative or of a negative 
character according as to whether one 
elects on the one hand, etc.” 

During the early days of World War 
II, A. P. Herbert, the British humorist 
and Member of Parliament, flew to 
Winston Churchill’s side in his fight 
against wordy officialese. “Suppose,” 
wrote Herbert, “that Lord Nelson’s fa- 
mous order, ‘England expects every 
man to do his duty,’ had been drafted 
by one of our fat-word breeders in 
Whitehall. It would have run thus: 
‘England anticipates that with the re- 
gard to the current emergency, person- 
nel will duly implement their obligations 
in accdrdance with the functions allo- 
cated to their respective age-groups’!” 

Try to improve this sentence by 
omitting words, substituting words, and 
compressing phrases: “A motion picture 
is produced with reference to a definite 
plan which is created in advance by 
the screen writer and written down in 
all its details in the form of a script.” 

Some time ago I received in the 
morning mail a leaflet advertising an 
art exhibit. The leaflet contained the 
following sentences: 

“In presenting the works of the dis- 
tinguished painter, Mr. X, it is no longer 
necessary to ask that he be received. 
... Especially fortunate is the fact that 
we are able to present a collection of 
works which, for the most part, was 
never publicly shown and which repre- 
sents some of the greatest work by this 
artist.... The major part of the ex- 
hibition comes from a privately owned 
collection which is being sold with the 
view of raising funds for X, whose 
material circumstances are in sharp 
contrast with his renown as a master 
painter.” 

Such writing needs tightening and 
tuning! Can you rewrite the thought in 
short, simple, straightforward words? 

Write something now—a description 
of a scene, let us say, and take time to 
be brief. Say things diréctly and vividly, 
with concrete nouns and active verbs; 
trim away the clutter of vagde phrases. 
Rewrite a sentence five times, if neces- 
sary, until you feel that every word has 
value. 
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By Dorothy Harrison 


A Man Named O°’Connor 


where she'd been lying fully 
clothed. 

“Eleven o'clock,” she said. “Let’s try 
again this evening.” 

“What's the use?” her husband asked. 

Lethargically, they put their coats 
on. Len glanced out of the small win- 
dow which faced on an air shaft. 

“Better put your rubbers on,” he cau- 
tioned. 

She dug around the bottom of the 
narrow closet and fished out two black 
overshoes. “Smells even damper in the 
closet than in the room,” she said. 

“Hotel rooms always stink,” he said. 
“People rot away in them.” 

Outside, the air was cold and the 
wind branded their faces with freezing 
raindrops. The Times Square area was 
a dismal canyon. Colored neon lights 
fought their way through thick mist 
and were hurled back in distorted 
beams by oil-covered puddles. Rain 
splattered newspapers littered the 
streets, water, ink, and paper merging 
into opaque grayness. 

It was a few minutes past eleven 
when they reached the Times building. 


A ee got up from the bed, 


Reprinted by permission from Reader’s 
Scope Magazine, copyright Reader's Scope, 


They went up the marble staircase to 
wait at the counter where the first of 
the next day’s papers would go on sale. 

Len looked around at his competi- 
tors, mostly young couples like them- 
selves. Some of their faces were fa- 
miliar—the ones ‘who were as persistent 
and as luckless as they were. Thousands 
of veterans and their wives were fran- 
tical seeking shelter in that year after 
V-J Day. 

“Big crowd for a night like this,” 
Joyce said. 

Len nodded. “It’s raining in the 
parks, too.” 

They never could tell whether distzi- 
bution would start from the right or 
left, so they took their stand at the mid- 
dle of the counter, and waited. The 
crowd was tense, poised to spring when 
the papers came, ready to shift posi- 
tions in a flash. 

The elevator shrieked open and the 
old man limped toward them, a load of 
first editions under his arm. Behind the 
counter, he moved slowly, deliberately, 
enjoying the suspense as he patted the 
papers into a neat pile. 

“Tonight,” he said, “tonight we 
start. . . .” He looked into the pleading 
faces, and grinned. Then, almost in a 
whisper, he said “. . . from the center.” 

“One of these nights,” Len whis- 
pered, “I’m going to punch that power- 
hungry little punk.” 

The man cackled softly to himself as 
he exchanged papers for pennies. 

Paper under arm, Len and Joyce ran 
down the marble steps to the phone 
booths in the lobby. On the shelf which 
held the directories, they opened the 
paper. An experienced team, they di- 
vided the job, Len running his finger 
down “Unfurnished Apartments,” Joyce 
covering the “Furnished” listings. 

Co-ops and thousand dollar deals,” 
Len said. “Same old stuff.” 

“Wait a minute,” Joyce said. “I've 
got one.” 

She pointed to an ad which de- 
scribed three furnished rooms for $60 
on the West side. 

“Okay, baby, we're off,” Len said. He 
pulled Joyce after him with one arm 
and hailed a cab with the other. They 
climbed in and Len handed the driver 
the ad. 

“Think we'll get it?” Joyce asked. 

“Don’t get your hopes up,” Len said. 
“This isn’t the first time.” 

The driver turned around to look at 
them. “Take my advice, buddy,” he 
said. “If they have to advertise it, they 
got a lemon on their hands.” 

“Thanks,” Len said. 

The cab stopped for a light and 
Joyce looked at the meter. She won- 
dered how much longer they could hold 
out if they kept spending their money 
on futile taxi rides. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Does your daughter 
write with one hand 


a, 


Is school work a never-ending struggle? 
Is it a.fight with one hand figuratively tied behind her? 
So often the difference between poor marks and good 


ones is a portable typewriter. So often quick thinking calls 
for writing with two hands. 


A typewriter removes the barrier between thought and 
expression. For typing is thought-writing — speedy, effort- 
less, fluid. 

For her own sake — for better marks and greater self- 
confidence—provide your child with a portable typewriter. 
But provide her with the best! 


She'll want the new Royal Portable 


Most teen-agers do. Surveys show that boys and girls of 
high school age would rather have a Royal than any other 
portable. Just compare the new Royal Portable with any 
other — feature for feature — and you'll see why: 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the contour 
of the finger tips—giving more clearance between rows of 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The key- _ 


board’s identical in size and slope with that of an office type- 


Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





ee. Or two? 





writer. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s the standard 
typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that the 
thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There's a modern, years- 
ahead look to the new Royal —a completely new design. 
Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand years of 
rugged treatment. 


You get “Magic” Margin, too! Along with all the great 
new typing features goes famous “Magic” Margin — the 
exclusive Royal convenience that sets margins in a split- 
second! And there are scores of other time-saving, work- 
saving features! 


What other portable typewriter offers all this? See the 
new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to own 
one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


mey 
“‘Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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What do you go infor 7 


KEDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 


BIKE—nhas alive comfort and slip-proof soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for school, 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. 


STRIDE is @ honey for fast, anti-slip action. Note 
soles. Inside, a Shockproof Arch Cushion and insole 
Black, brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 2'/2 to 6. 


CHAMPION is a real tennis “pro” shoe—tight and 
fast, with anti-slip crepe soles, and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White, blue. Men's 6 to 13. 
Boys’ 2/2 to 6. Little boys’ 12'2 to 3. 


The Shos of Champions 


MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 





Uncle Sam in Housing 
(Concluded from page 11) 


payment), and agrees to pay a certain 
amount each month or year to the per- 
son holding the mortgage, part of 
which is applied to interest and part 
to the principal of the loan. After a 
certain number of years, the mortgage 
payments are completed, and the home 
“owner” becomes, in fact, the sole pos- 
sessor of his house. If he fails to meet 
mortgage payments, the mortgage is 
“foreclosed,” i.e., the house is taken 
away from him and sold to cover the 
amount of the mortgage. 

What Uncle Sam does is to insure 
mortgages, by telling banks and build- 
ers that the Government will stand be- 
hind them. If the new home owner fails 
to meet his mortgage payments he may 
still lose his home, but the Government 
steps in and sees that the bank does 
not lose its investment. Sometimes “re- 
financing” is arranged to permit smaller 
payments over a longer period of time. 

In addition, the Government encour- 
aged the establishment of local savings 
and loan associations, which grant mort- 
gages to people wanting to buy a house. 

These loans, too, are insured by the 
Government. But Uncle Sam attaches 
certain conditions to his help. Houses 
must meet certain construction stand- 
ards; prospective home owners must 
show that they can afford to take on 
mortgages; and banks and other lend- 
ing institutions must operate under 
certain safeguards. 

In 1937 Congress set up the United 
States Housing Authority to start a 
long-range housing program to encour- 
age communities to get rid of their 
slums and provide low-cost homes. 
USHA funds are not used as outright 
grants. What USHA does is to lend up 
to 90 per cent of the cost of housing 


projects to local communities, which are 
obligated to return this money over 
long period of time. 

From 1937 to 1947 USHA-sponsored 
projects provided homes for 168,000 
families in 262 cities and towns in 40 
states. (Eight states have never passed 
legislation enabling them to partici- 
pate.) In addition, 131,000 slum dwell. 
ings have been cleared or rehabilitated 
under USHA during this period. 

Since the beginning of World War 
II, USHA (which wag absorbed into 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
in 1942) has not participated widely 
in low-cost community housing projects, 
Congress reduced USHA appropria. 
tions, and many communities could not 
meet its low-cost construction require- 
ments. 

During the war the Government built 
emergency homes for war workers on a 
large scale. In 1946 the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Act provided lib- 
eral home financing benefits to ex-Gls. 

Many moves have been made to con- 
solidate the Government’s housing 
agencies. In 1947 the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was set up, co- 
ordinating under one head the functions 
previously carried out by many differ- 
ent agencies. 

Now Congress is considering new 
long-range proposals. The W-E-T bill, 
in somewhat different forms, was 
passed by the Senate in 1946 and 1948, 
but failed to win House approval either 
time. The present bill before the House 
does not go all the way to meet Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for 1,050,000 
new Government-sponsored low-cost 
housing units in the next six years. But 
if the bill becomes law—and it has the 
backing of many Congressmen of both 
parties—it will be considered as an im- 
portant part of the President’s proposed 
“Fair Deal.” 





Building Trades Unions 
(Concluded from page 10) 


can, on the average, count on not more 
than 33 to 36 weeks’ work during a 
year. 

Labor is also charged with restric- 
tive practices of various kinds. The 
best answer to these charges comes not 
from labor itself, but from the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Housing 
which last year conducted hearings 
throughout the country. Thousands of 
claims of restrictive practices were 
made to the Committee, but only five 
were found after investigation to have 
any validity. 

The American Federation of Labor 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment took immediate action to cor- 
rect those conditions. The Committee 


in its final report made it clear that 
the charges against unions were in 
large part without basis. 

The same committee also found that 
unions were the principal factor in 
what is today a very successful appren- 
tice-training program. There are now 
some 132,000 registered apprentices 
learning the various trades in the in- 
dustry. 

Building and construction trades 
unions have also done their best to in- 
crease productivity and thus reduce 
costs. The Departments of Labor and 
Commerce jointly estimate that phys- 
ical volume of construction increased 
by 52 per cent from 1946 to 1948, 
while employment in the industry in- 
creased by only 25 per cent. This 
means that productivity went up as 
rapidly as material supplies permitted. 
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between May 20 and June 20 | 


Nationwide schoolboy contest for the best cast 
; .. the best wrought aluminum projects closes 
June 20. Cash awards are waiting for the winners. 
And who knows . . . you may come out on top! 
So mail your favorite aluminum project to the 
Chicago address below, in this annual Scholastic 
Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

And good luck! If you don’t happen to be 
among the 54 winners this year, there will be 
another exciting contest beginning next fall. 
Again you will have the chance to have fun work- 
ing with aluminum ... try for a cash prize in the 
Aluminum Projects Competition. ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

Ship your aluminum project by express— 
prepaid—to this address: 
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¢ Science + Industry 


Jackson Park, | 
Chicago 37, Itlinois 
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WARD 
FOR SCHOLASTIC iINOUSTRIAL ARTS A’ 





EE ES T_T 


YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awards listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 


WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of 
sheet aluminum (including rod, tube, and bar) in 
which aluminum is the major material of con- 
struction; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 


CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast alumi- 
num is the major material of construction. Projects 
must be finiehed for use. Examples: Book ends, 
ash trays, name plates, lamp bases, candlesticks, 
smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 


GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in 
Grades 7 and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, 
or general four-year high school. Group II: 
Students in Grades 9 and 10 who receive instruc- 
tion for less than 10 clock hours per week in 
industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 
and 12 who receive msttuction for less than 10 
clock hours per week in industrial arts. Group IV: 
Students in vocational, trade and industrial, and 
technical high schools who spend 10 or more 
clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, or 
drawing room receiving instructions in the sub- 
ject represented by the entry. 


PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups 
I, I, and Hl. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each 
zroup. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for Groups II, 
iil. and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. 
Teachers, for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC 
ARTS AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 





OBERT LEWIS SHAYON was al- 

ready a young CBS writer-direc- 

tor-producer with a reputation for 
turning out dramatic documentaries 
when he ran into Goodman Ace (of 
Mr. Ace and Jane) one day. 

“Why not,” Ace mused to Shayon, 
“put a mike at the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence?” 

“You mean present an_ historical 
event as if it were actually happen- 
ing?” Shayon was quickly enthusiastic. 
And that was the beginning of You 
Are There, one of the most exciting 
programs on the air today (CBS, Sun., 
2:30 EDST). 

You Are There re-enacts dramatic 
moments in history and uses the de- 
vice of having CBS news commenta- 
ters give on-the-spot reports of these 
events. The effect is to make radio lis- 
teners feel that they are there—at the 
fall of Troy or at the assassination of 
Lincoln. The radio audience is per- 
mitted to see these events as they 
must have appeared to the people who 
lived through them. 

As producer and director of You Are 
There, Robert L. Shayen’s fan mail 
these days contains hundreds of letters 
like the one from the grateful parents 
of a teen-age boy who had always 
hated history—but now, according to 
his parents, skips baseball practice to 
listen to You Are There. Enthusiastic 
teachers write demanding to know 
where they can get recordings of You 
Are There scripts (see “Sharps and 
Flats”). And some young listeners 
are so violent in their appreciation as 
to suggest that all history books should 
be burned, that they'll take their his- 
tory Shayon-style, please. 

When we dropped into Shayon’s of- 
fice to talk with the fellow who makes 
history as exciting as a World Series 
opening, we found a dark-haired, keen- 
eyed fellow, surrounded by a stack of 
books on polar explorations. 

“We're about to discover the North 
Pole,” Shayon grinned. 

Though he claims to have been not 
much of a student back at Thomas 
Jefferson High, in Brooklyn, Shayon 


BS makes 


istory 


CBS 


Robert Shayon (left) scours old newspapers 
for forgotten facts on Lincoln's assassination. 


admits that history has always fas- 
cinated him. 

“I've always been impressed with 
the absolute absence of a dead past,” 
Shayon says. “All of the great events 
of history have universal meanings. 
Too often history is presented to 
young people as a special collection of 
dates and facts. I'd like to inspire 
people to think out the motives of his- 
torical figures. Human motives and re- 
lationships are the same in all eras. 

“Take the Pilgrims,” Shayon sug- 
gested. “Frequently, we think of the 
Pilgrims as courageous, noble pioneers. 
Actually, the Pilgrims were a bunch of 
folk who were kicked from pillar to 
post in their native land and had no 
place to go. Their story is the ‘dis- 
placed persons’ story of another era.” 

To qualify for the Shayon treatment, 
an historical event must be dramatic, 
and it must have a meaning that is 
timeless. 

“To me, the importance of Colum- 
bus is not that he discovered America,” 
Shayon said, “but that his voyage rep- 
resented a triumph of imagination over 
traditional ways of thinking.” 

Shayon collaborates with script writ- 
ters Irve Tunick and Michael Sklar on 
many You Are There scripts. The re- 
search for each show is strenuous. 
Shayon won't reproduce an historical 
event unless he has enough documen- 
tary proof to make his show accurate. 
“I like to point out some of the mean- 
ings of history,” Shayon smiled. “But 
I won't invent history. 

“We have to watch like hawks to 
see that we don’t pull any boners,” 
Shayon said. “When we were doing 
the storming of the Bastille, I thought 
the Marseillaise would be wonderful 
windup music. But at dress rehearsal, 
someone pointed out that the Mar- 
seillaise wasn’t written until three years 
later. We couldn't use it. 

“Listeners have asked me why I 
haven’t done the Boston Tea Party,” 
Shayon continued. “Well, that was a 
very dramatic affair—but it was sup- 
posed to be a secret raid. Wouldn't it 
be ridiculous to have CBS commenta- 


tors on hand to broadcast a secret raid? 
The battle of New Orleans presents 
the same kind of problem. The battle 
was fought 18 days after the treaty 
was signed—because there were no 
communications to let the soldiers 
know the war was over. If we injected 
the idea of radio communication into 
the story, it would confuse everything. 

“We decided when we started our 
series,” Shayon told us, “that we would 
allow ourselves poetic license in per- 
mitting CBS commentators to leap over 
the centuries with their mikes to land 
at the time and place where history 
was being made. But we try to avoid 
radio as a means of communication in 
the story itself. CBS can be at Caesar's 
side as he- makes a speech—but we 
don’t let Caesar speak directly to the 
radio audience. We want our picture 
of Caesar’s time to be authentic. 

“It’s hard to do incidents that took 
place in the Middle Ages, because so 
few records were kept,” Shayon said, 
“and dramatizing recent historical 
events presents another problem. 

“If we were to broadcast the out- 
break of World War I, we would start 
another ‘Men from Mars’ panic,” 
Shayon explained. “The style of our 
program is so realistic. Our commenta- 
tors report an incident as if it were just 
happening. If people were to tune into 
the middle of a show and hear that the 
Archduke of Austria had been shot 
and that war had been declared, we 
might start another war—because Aus- 
tria is still in the news today. 

“Even when we did the Burr-Hamil- 
ton duel,” Shayon told us, “a California 
woman telephoned hysterically to ask, 
‘What's all this about the Secretary of 
State being shot?” 

“And the fall of Pompeii was worse,” 
Shayon recollected. “Although I had 
our commentators saying every other 
breath that this was Pompeii, 79 A. D., 
the minute people heard that Vesuvius 
was erupting, they didn’t stop to listen 
to dates. Switchboards were jammed 
with calls from people who had rela- 
tives near Vesuvius.” 

As one talks with Shayon, he vaults 
breezily back and forth between cen- 
turies, mentioning something Socrates 
said, something Mary Queen of Scots 
did, or Alexander the Great’s theories 
of government. One gets the impres- 
sion that he doesn’t quite know which 
century he’s living in, that Mary Queen 
of Scots is a girl he’s just had lunch 
with, and that Socrates and Alexander 
are casual acquaintances. 

As Shayon says—to him, there is no 
such thing as a “dead past.” 
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controlled 
performance 


with *flo-control 


Now—Flo-Ball brings 
you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 
with Flo-control*, the 
new point developed 
by Flo-Ball to control 
the flow of ink. , 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 

to write to your 
satisfaction. 

“Little Jewel” 

(with or without 

clip) comes in § 

colors. The ‘'48"' 

in 4 colors, with chrome 
or gold colored caps. 
Complete refills always 
available, 49c each. 


Co LS 
for your 

writing pleasure 
FLO-BALL PEN CORP. 

WEW YORK 16, N.Y. © HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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BOY dates GIRL 


SOME BOYS can’t dance. Some boys 
won't dance. Yet our readers voted 
dancing as their favorite entertainment 
in our “Jam Session” poll last month. 
What'll we do about these so-and-sos 
who are straying from our “party” line? 
Well, for one thing, we'll talk over the 
problem and try to find out why the 
rebels figure the light fantastic is strictly 
for Fred Astaire. 


Q. What does a boy do if he doesn’t 
dance? I get along with girls fine, but 
because I don’t dance, they won't “go 
steady.” A dance is held in our town 
about once a week. This month we're 
having a Junior-Senior Prom at school, 
and because I’m not going, all the girls 
think I'm poison. But I just can’t see 
dancing. 


A. We've discovered that the boys 
who are most violent in their dislike of 
dancing are often those boys who have 
never learned to dance well. Most of us 
enjoy doing anything we can do with a 
reasonable amount of skill. 

Don’t -you know boys who claim they 
“hate” girls—merely because they’ve 
never learned to carry on a conversa- 
tion with girls? Don’t you know girls 
who claim that watching baseball games 
“bores them stiff’—obviously because 
they don’t know the difference between 
a fly and foul? 

It’s human nature for someone to 
pretend he dislikes something at which 
he lacks skill or “know-how.” But it’s 
also an immature person who abso- 
lutely refuses to participate in any 
activities at which he can’t shine. 

We'd be the last to say that dancing 
is the most essential skill for making 
friends and influencing girls in high 
school. So would most girls! But high 
school boys and girls alike agree that 
a dance is a slick way of getting to- 
gether with the crowd for a pleasant 
evening. 

As long as dances are the backbone 
of the social life in your high school or 
your town, you'll miss a lot of fun if 
you persist in the Big Boycott. 

The boys who are popular with girls 
are those who are willing to do what 
the crowd wants to do some of the time 
—as long as what the crowd proposes 
doesn’t run counter to the boys’ ideas 
of right and wrong. 

Most girls will understand if you 
don’t want to go to a dance every Fri- 
day night. But if you refuse to go to the 
one big school dance of the year, we 
don’t blame them for looking for an- 


fy fay Ted 


other escort. What girl wants to sit at 
home—or even go bowling—on the 


night when all her friends are prome- 


nading? You’d have to be Monty Clift, 
Bill Lawrence, and Arthur Godfrey all 
rolled into one to make a girl turn up 
her nose at gardenias, soft lights, and 
a band playing Younger Than Spring- 
time. Why do you think a girl has a 
formal in her closet if it’s not for the 
Junior-Senior Prom? 

How about you? Do you enjoy dating 
girls who never want to do what you 
like to do? Maybe you're a baseball fan. 
How do you feel about a girl who “can't 
see” baseball and wouldn't go to a ball 
game with you—even if it were the 
World Series play-offs? Wouldn’t you 
figure she was being just plain stub- 
born? If you liked her a lot, wouldn't 
you be tempted to try to persuade her 
that if she saw a few games, she might 
actually begin to enjoy the sport? And 
if she was too prejudiced to give the 





Dancing is fun—when you know how. 
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game a chance, wouldn’t you shop 
ground for another girl, who—even if 
she didn’t think DiMaggio was the 
greatest thing since Galahad—enjoyed 
going to games with you and sharing 





your enthusiasm? 

A considerate boy makes an effort to / AND NOW FOR. THE BIG EVENT OF THE 11'S A NEW REMINGTON 513 T 
consult a girl’s preference in entertain- EVENING! A HANDICAP MATCH BETWEEN } | LIKE MINE FoR YOU IF You 
ment occasionally. If Molly goes ice- THE BOYS ON OUR. RIFLE TEAM AND 

skating with you all winter, maybe you THEIR. FATHERS! 

owe her a few twirls at the Junior- 
Senior Prom, comes spring. 

If you twirl like a giraffe, work in a 
few practice sessions between now and 
the prom. That’s what sisters are for! 
If you haven't a sister, Molly will prob- 
ably be willing to tutor you. 

And don’t be too sure you're doing 
Molly a big favor by brushing up on 
your fox trot. The day a bright little 
blonde beams up at you and says, “Gee, 
it’s fun to dance with you,” we have 
a hunch you'll think dancing is fun, too. 
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REMINGTONS, TOO, SO YOUR TEAM HAD 





las a Q. I go with a boy who has very nice 

r the manners and is very talented in music. 
But Ken is extremely shy. He doesn't GOSH, BOB, MY DAD 

ating dance, and he hangs in the background IS REALLY CKING 
you at parties—because he’s afraid people UP THE HANDICAP. 

| fan. will laugh at him. What can I do to POINTS ! 


re help him overcome his timidness? 
| Da 


_ the A. You can’t push Ken into the mid- 
you dle of the dance floor or into being the 
stub- ‘life of the party.” But you can help 
Idn’t him acquire confidence in himself. 
» her Play up Ken’s special abilities. Your 
night interest in his music can make him feel 
And that he is an interesting person. Build 
> the up Ken to your friends, too. When you 
hear Marianna talking about a Gersh- 
win tune at a party, give Ken a plug 
as the best Gershwin interpreter you 
know. Maybe you can lure Ken over to 
the piano to play Rhapsody in Blue for 
you and Marianna. Once Ken begins 
playing, others may drift over to the 
piano and like what they hear. 

You might also try inviting Ken to FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
your home for casual evening dates, fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
when your brother or sister is enter- this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
taining a date at home—or when you rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
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gatherings in homelike surroundings pany, inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut, 
where Ken knows everybody will ac- | 
custom him to relaxing with people. 
Plan something active like making 
fudge or popcorn, so Ken will be too 
busy to be shy. Or drag out a stack of 
records and let Ken act as disc-jock, 
since his specialty is music. It’s not 
hard to jump from discussing a boogie- 
heat to dancing to a boogie-beat. Easy Remington Mode! 
does it. Make Ken a breezy offer—if On 
he'll show you how to knock out a b-b 


on the piano, you'll show him how to cleg ates biel OF 
ane to same. In your living room | © ‘sights and cther fee- 
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time to music isn’t quite as terrifying as 
walking a tightrope. 
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A Man Named O'Connor 
(Continued from page 18) 


The cab pulled up before a shabby 
tenement building. The driver eyed the 
building with obvious disapproval as 
they got out. “I wish you kids good 
luck,” he said. “I hope you don’t get it.” 

“Thanks, buddy,” Len said, as he 
paid him. You're probably one of the 
lucky guys who got to live with his 
mother-in-law.” 

They stood for a moment in front of 
the house. It was square and ugly, its 
sharp lines unconfused by the mist. 

“Let’s face it,” Len said. 

In the lobby, he lit a match and held 
it while Joyce searched for the super- 
intendent’s name. 

“Here it is,” she said. “O’Connor- 
Supt.-1A.” 

They entered the dim hall, illumined 
by a single naked bulb. At the door of 
the first apartment they looked at each 
other hesitantly. 

“Think it’s too late?” Joyce asked. 

Len looked at his watch. “Eleven 
eighteen,” he said. “Sure it’s too late. 
But what are we supposed to do? Be 
polite? Come back in the morning and 
find that some impolite guy got it to- 
night?” 

He pressed the bell heavily. Silence 
greeted them when the shrill buzz 
ceased. For about thirty seconds they 
stood, waiting. They were about to 
leave when the door was opened by a 
thin man, pale, red-eyed, dishevelled. 

“What do you want?” he growled. 
“Ringing the bell at this hour!” 

Joyce flushed. She was ashamed and 
embarrassed at the things they had to 
do. Len, too, felt humiliated, stripped 
of dignity. 

“We're sorry we woke you, sir,” Len 
said. “If you could just tell us whether 
the apartment you advertised is still 
available . . .” 

“What apartment?” O’Connor asked 
gruffly. He eyed them suspiciously, as 
though he expected a ruse. 

Joyce showed him the circled ad. 

O’Connor’s thin white face turned 
scarlet. 

“The stinkers!” he exploded. “Putting 
that in without even telling me. I sup- 
pose I’m supposed to stay up all night 
answering doorbells until it’s time for 
work at six! Five kids inside, and they'll 
be screaming like banshees every time 
the bell rings.” 

“Well,” Len broke in, angrily, “is 
there or isn’t there an apartment?” 

“Yeah, there’s an apartment all right, 
if that’s what you call it. But it ain’t 
vacant till next week. They’re not sup- 
posed to advertise till it’s empty. I can’t 
bother those people, they’re still living 
there.” 

“Thank you, anyway,” Joyce said. 
“We're really sorry.” 


“Aw nuts,” O'Connor said. “Yoy 
won't be the only ones.” He shook his 
head sadly. “I don’t blame you kids, | 
know what it’s like. They don’t rent 
apartments easy to guys with five kids, 
Three smelly rooms,” he said. He was 
talking more to himself now than to 
them. “I have to sell myself for three 
rooms; be a janitor, work all day, stay 
up all night, bother people before they 
move—like I can’t wait till their bodies 
are cold.” 

“I guess we've all got our troubles,” 
Len sympathized. “Sorry we bothered 
you.” He turned to go. 

O’Connor rubbed his unshaven chin, 
“Wait a minute,” he said. “Maybe the 
guy in the apartment won’t mind.” He 
thought for a moment. “Then, if you 
like it, you can take it tonight. I'll stuf 
my bell if you take it; maybe I'll get 
some sleep tonight yet.” 

“Wonderful,” Joyce said. But her en. 
thusiasm was dampened at the prospect 
of invading still another person’s priv- 
acy. 

“It’s around the corner,” O'Connor 
said. “I'll get my coat.” 

Joyce took Len’s hand, and held it 
until O’Connor came out. 

They walked together to the building 
around the corner. It was even shabbier 
than the one O’Connor lived in. 

“Top floor,” O’Connor said as they 
began the upward trek. At the sixth 
floor they all paused for breath. O’Con- 
nor was panting. 


From beneath the poorly fitted door, 
a crack of light spilled out onto the 
floor. “You’re in luck,” O’Connor said. 
“They're home.” 

He knocked heavily. 

“Who's there?” a man’s voice called. 

“Super,” O'Connor said. “I'd like to 
show your apartment to a couple of 
kids.” 

“You can’t come in this hour of the 
night,” the voice said angrily. The man 
had a slight Spanish accent. “This is my 
apartment, still. Our rent is paid till end 
of month.” 

“Look,” O’Connor said to the closed 
door. “You don’t have to show your 
apartment. But if you let these kids see 
it, we can settle it tonight and all get 
some sleep. Be a god guy, huh?” 

“All right, all right,” the man an- 
swered. “You wait few seconds.” 

They heard scuffling noises inside 
the room. Len and Joyce looked at each 
other guiltily. O’Connor’s eyes were 
glued to the floor. 

The man opened the door in a few 
seconds. He was stuffing his shirt hur- 
riedly into his trousers. A woman scur- 
ried into the bathroom as they entered. 

The man said nothing. His anger was 
spent when he: saw them, and he indi- 
cated the apartment with an apologetic 
gesture. It was small and gloomy. 
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“You Cracked plaster yawned through paint- 
00k his peeled walls, and there were rat holes H we 
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’t rent “We are leaving next week,” the man r, I ™ 
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han to ment.” He looked from Len to Joyce, i d ~. 
r three at their unresponsive expressions. He 
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e they “That is . . . they have gotten us . 
bodies apartment ... in Queens... nearer Learning radio is easy as pie with a Lafayette kit. And it’s fun too! 

to UN.” The man looked sheepish, Once you start tinkering around with tubes and headsets you’re bound 


ubles,” ashamed of his good fortune. ; ‘ ’ 
thered , “Cot mice?” a oied to become a radio bug. Many fellows and girls take up the hobby seri- 


“Some,” the man said. “Not too bad.” ously and set out to become “hams,” amateur radio operators. Others 
» chin, “How about the other rooms?” Len decide to become radio engineers. Whatever path you follow, there’s no 


De the asked, poking his head into what he doubt about it—radio is the most exciting of all hobbies! 
: He expected — be a closet. 
if you “That is other room,” the man said. ; 
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rent it to the first person tomorrow 
morning.” 

“I don’t know,” O’Connor said. “How 
do I know you'll be back?” He peered 
into their faces as he spoke. “Yeah,” he 
said. “Get your coffee. I'll stuff the bell.” 

“Thanks, O’Connor,” Len - said. 
“Thanks a lot.” 

They shook hands, and turned to go. 
Another apartment-seeker came _ in, 
paper under arm, and brushed past 
them to O’Connor. 

“Their priority,” O'Connor said, nod- 
ding toward Len and Joyce. 

“Priorities aren’t made in heaven,” 
the man said. His hand slid to his 
pocket, as if to bribe the super with a 
ten-dollar bill. It was a rare man who 
wouldn’t succumb to such a temptation 
when apartments were so scarce. 

Len and Joyce closed the door and 
turned down the-street to the corner. 
The rain had let up, but it was colder 
now, and windier. Len reached over 
and buttoned the collar of Joyce’s coat. 

The coffee shop was bright with 
white tile and daylight fluorescence. 
They carried their coffee from the coun- 


| ter to a booth, slid in and sipped 
| silently. 


“It was nice of O’Connor to reserve 
the place for us while we think it over,” 
Joyce said. 

“What's he got to lose? If we don’t 
show, he can still rent it to the first one 
in the morning.” 

“But he didn’t have to trust us, 
did he?” 

“No,” Len said. “He didn’t have to.” 

“Do you think he'll take the money?” 
Joyce asked. 

“I wouldn’t blame him.” 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “He’s not 
the type.” 

“Anyone’s the type,” Len said. 

“Not O'Connor,” Joyce insisted. “I’m 
sure the place is there for us if we 
want it.” 

Len sipped his coffee thoughtfully. 
“We're not taking it,” he said after a 
pause. 

“Len,” Joyce pleaded. “I'm so sick 
of the hotel. We can fix this place up. 
We've got a right to a decent life in 
our own apartment.” 

“That's why we're not taking this,” 
Len said. “Can’t you see?” 

“What else is there for us?” she 
asked. 

Len was silent for a moment, choked 
by the anger and frustration swelling 
inside him. He pushed his coffee aside. 
“You act as if you're resigned to being 
stepped on—as if you've been kicked 
around so long that you've forgotten 
how to stand up. Well, I haven’t! Sure, 
we have a right to a decent normal life! 
But that rat-infested joint . . . that’s 
not decent . . . that’s not normal!” 

“All right, darling,” Joyce said. 
“We'll keep looking.” 


Len reached over and held her hand. 
“I don’t know where, Joyce, but some. 
where, there’s got to be something bet. 
ter than that.” . 

Joyce nodded. 

“You understand, don’t you baby? 
We swallowed our pride long ago. It’s 
not that we're too good for a place like 
that . . . joints like that shouldn’t have 
to be good enough for anyone.” 

Joyce sniffed. Then she wrinkled her 
nose in a kind of secret password. 

They got up and paid the check. 

“Well, do we go back with a note?” 
Len asked. 

“If you still think there’s an apart- 
ment to reject.” 

Len borrowed a scrap of paper and 
a pencil from the cashier and scrawled 
a note. 

They found O’Connor where they 
had left him, out in the hall. A young 
couple, clean-cut and starry-eyed, was 
with him. 

“Meet a pair of newlyweds,” O’Con- 
nor said. “I assigned them priority num- 
ber two.” 

Joyce and Len broke into wide, re- 
lieved smiles. 

“We've decided to keep looking, Mr. 
O'Connor,” Joyce said. 


Lex looked at the newlywed couple. 
They were standing off to one side, 
shyly. 

“Did you tell them what it was like?” 
he asked O’Connor. 

“They won't be discouraged,” he 
said. “Sight unseen, they want it.” 

“I don’t care what it looks like,” the 
bride said. “We haven’t even had our 
honeymoon yet.” 

“Is it very bad?” the groom asked 
Len. 

Len fumbled for words. “Well . . . 
no... you see, the only reason we 
didn’t take it is that . . . well, I work at 
home, and it isn’t large enough for me 
and my wife and my office.” 

Len understood now how the UN 
man had felt. There was nothing else 
to say. 

Joyce turned to the newlyweds, “It's 
all yours. Best of luck in it.” 

“Thank you,” the boy said. “You 
don’t know how much this means 
to us.” 

“And me,” O'Connor put in. “I get 
some sleep, kids willing.” 

The hall echoed with good wishes as 
Joyce and Len left. 

They walked to the corner slowly, 
unmindful of the cold, his arm around 
her shoulder, hers about his waist. 

“Guys like O'Connor . . . trusting 
us...” Joyce said. 

“Salt of the earth.” 

Joyce shook her head in wonder. 

At the corner, they boarded the trol- 
ley which would take them back to 
the hotel. 
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Pancho Gonzales, who will probably be 
Uncle Sam’s No. 1 man in Davis Cup play. 


UESTION: In what sport is a 
world championship played every 
year? Answer: Tennis! The World 
Series, the Rose Bowl, and the In- 
dianapolis Speedway Race are kid stuff 
compared to the tennis championship. 
Imagine a tournament which extends 
over four months and which features 
anywhere from 25 to 35 nations! That’s 
the Davis Cup matches, brother, and 
they're held every year. 
What is this thing called the Davis 
Cup? Actually, it is a beat-up old mug 


Cup Cake 


worth less than a hundred bucks. To 
tennis players, however, its value can’t 
be reckoned. For it is the symbol of the 
world’s championship. Every year it is 
awarded to the nation winning the 
Davis Cup elimination tournament. 

This year 28 nations will make the 
fuzz fly in their effort to reach the 
Challenge Round at Forest Hills, New 
York, on August 26-28. The United 
States is the defending champ and, bar- 
ring a miracle, nobody is going to take 
the Davis Cup away from us. 

We have far more tennis stars than 
anyone else. Our entire 1948 team 
(Frank Parker, Ted Schroeder, Bill Tal- 
bert, and Gardnar Mulloy) is available 
again. In addition, we have the sen- 
sational Panchd Gonzales ready, willing, 

‘and able to play singles for us. In fact, 
Pancho probably will be named our 
No. 1 singles player. 

When you remember that we licked 
Australia 5 to 0 last year and that our 
1949 team will be at least 30 per cent 
stronger, vou can imagine what sort of 


29 


chance anybody has of lifting the Davis 
Cup from us. 

We hadn’t realized, until we browsed 
through the records, that only four 
countries have ever won the Davis Cup. 
Uncle Sam has won it 15 times; Great 
Britain, nine; Australia, and 
France, six. 

It struck us that, Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man with 
the best record in Cup play. Here is 
what our survey revealed. The figures 
are for matches won and lost. 


seven, 


since the 


Player Won 
Bill Tilden, U. S. 17 
Bill Johnston, U. S. ll 
Henri Cochet, France 1] 
Fred Perry, Britain 9 
Bunny Austin, Britain 8 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 


Lost 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
takes leading honors (.900), followed 
by Johnston and Cochet (.786), then 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, is gen- 
erally accepted as the greatest of them 
all. His record of 12 straight Davis Cup 
victories from 1920 through 1926 is un- 
matched. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 


THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture 


Does not fray = 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .., THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


steady use. 








Strong and resilient ~- 


Lasts longer 


You’ get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against . . . moisture . . . rugged treatment . . . 


Try nylon yourself. You'll see why more and more ama- 
teurs and professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. Iz du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have a genuine 

Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's “Softball Rules" for 
1949. If your dealer is out of 
books send 0c (stamps or 
coin) direct to us 
to’ cover mailing. 
Address Dept. 932. 
HILLERICH & 
BRAOSBY, Itnc., ff 
Loulsville 2, Ky. 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
° 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and ten- 
nis Strokes’’ written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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D 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
OF THE LATEST TRIGONOMETR 
REGENTS EXAMINA. 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEM 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The tittle red books 
have all the answers 


CHEMISTRY 
PHYS! 
SPANISH 2 YEAR 


LATIN 2 YEARS 


EACH 50. 
AT YOUR BAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
, Sead stamps — coin — or money order 








37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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Forever Texas 


A professor from the University of 
Texas was speaking at a large conven- 
tion at which a large number of Okla- 
homans were present. When he gener- 
ously mentioned the neighboring state 
as an “outlying province of Texas,” a 


‘husky Oklahoma man leaped to his feet 


and shouted back; “Brother, there isn’t 


any state than can out-lie Texas!” 
E. C. Miller 


Hard to Please 


An old lady went to the doctor and 
told him of all her ailments, but seemed 
most concerned about a_ recurring 
dream in which she was constantly 
pursued by an attractive young man. 


The doctor was sympathetic and ad-~- 


vised her how she might sleep more 
soundly. In a few days she returned, 
still woeful. 

“Don't tell me you're not sleeping 
better nowadays,” the doctor said. 

“Oh, I'm sleeping fine,” the patient 
replied. “But to tell the truth, I cer- 
tainly miss that young man!” 


New Act 


A California agent had contracted 
for a vaudeville act from the east for 
a film. The act consisted of six singing 
and dancing midgets. When the agent 
met the train at Pasadena, the midgets 
stepped off jauntily—but they were all 
six feet tall. 


“What happened to you?” the be- : 


wildered agent gasped. 

“Oh,” their spokesman said breezily, 
“We met a wise guy on the train, and 
he talked us into changing our act.” 


Frank Sinatra 


Discrimination 


A Londoner, not feeling very well, 
went for some free medical care under 
the Labor Government’s new health 
program. 

Entering the clinic, he saw an arrow 
which pointed down a long corridor. 
He followed it until he came to two 
doors, one marked “Female,” the 
other “Male.” Going through the latter 
he found himself in another long cor- 
ridor at the end of which were two 
more doors. These were marked “Un- 
der 35” and “Over 35.” He chose the 
right one which opened into still] an- 
other lengthier corridor which again 
ended with two doors. These were 
marked “Conservative” and “Labor.” 
As a Conservative, he chose the former, 
walked through it, and found himself— 
in the street. 


Could This Be YOU? 


The weary high school teacher, who 
had been conscientiously reading stu- 
dents’ essays on nature, was particular. 
ly exasperated at the tendency of one 
student to spell phonetically. He smiled 
faintly as visions of green pastures were 
hazily recalled when reading the fol. 
lowing: “The birds were singing sweet. 
ly and the bum bull beez were hum- 
ming.” 

Magazine Digest 


Webster Brought Up to Date 


Unpopular: That’s what a man is 
when he owns a television set and stil] 


hasn’t any friends. 
CBS’ It Pays to Be Ignorant 


Matter of Opinion 


It was one of those “morning-after- 
the-night-before” Sunday school classes 
wherein all members seemed in a daze. 
One young man, on being asked what 
were the highest creatures God made, 
answered, somewhat hesitantly, “Men.” 
It wasn’t the answer the teacher want- 
ed, and in an effort to draw the right 
answer he did everything but draw a 
picture of those celestial creatures 
known as angels. The boy was still 
puzzled. Suddenly, like a bolt from the 
blue, it came to him. With a bright 
look on his face he shouted out tri- 
umphantly, “Women, teacher, women!” 


Quote 





SSH! I'M USING MOM'S 
OILON MY BUGGY! 


--- MARGIE 


Sell your classmates 
8 
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GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 
and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po 











GRADUATION 
For = Statuettes 


and BO 
old- wt nn high—gold 
ed plate with name, schoo! 
year graduated. $2.75 postpaid 
Liberal discounts for group orders 
Write for literature for other Gradu- 
ation Gift items Sport Trophies. 
PA ARLEN TROPHY CO., inc. 
Ee? 42 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
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¢# # Best. # # Good. # Save Your Money. 


URE, YOU KNOW about the Mag- 

na Charta. Old King John or some- 
body signed some kind of paper, and 
that was the beginning of democratic 
government. 

But did you know that the Magna 
Charta, for all the influence it has had 
on our history, was not in itself a docu- 
ment that guaranteed new rights to 
the common people—but a paper de- 
signed to benefit exclusively the barons 
of England? 

How come we're so enlightened? 
Well, as a matter of fact, we were 
there when the Magna Charta was 
signed—figuratively speaking, that is. 
We've been listening to two exciting 
new Columbia albums entitled You Are 


There, ###. 


The albums are recordings of two 


CBS scripts (see CBS Makes History, 
p. 22). For You Are There’s disc debut, 
CBS has chosen “The Signing of the 
Magna Charta” and “The Battle of 
Gettysburg.” 


In the first album, CBS news an- 
alysts take you to Runnymede, Eng- 
land on June 19, 1215. You hear 
sounds of horses galloping across a 
meadow, of knights calling to their 
squires. CBS commentator John Daly 
describes the barons’ camp and the 
heavily-armored knights, spoiling for a 
fight. Daly and Ken Roberts wander 
among the assembled crowd with their 
mikes, interviewing spectators and 
barons. Don Hollenbeck, broadcasting 
from Windsor Castle, reports the de- 
parture of King John for Runnymede. 
Will he or won't he sign the-Magna 
Charta? This is history in the making! 

The second album takes ou to 
Gettysburg on July 3, 1863. All your 
life you have known that the North de- 
cisively defeated the South on this his- 
toric battlefield. Now, for the first 
time, you stand tensely among Union 
and Confederate soldiers, not knowing 
how the battle will end. You only know 
that the odds are against the North, 
and that the fate of the nation hangs 
in the balance. 

We think you and your family will 
find these recordings thrilling and 
memorable. And they would be an ex- 
cellent gift for a class or club to leave 
to their school. Each album of shellac 
records costs $3.95. Both scripts are 
on one Columbia .LP record—$4.85. 


D WARLEY-DA 


ENY power riding, the fun-way to go 
places ...at low cost! You'll be amazed 
how easy the Harley-Davidson 125 handles, 
how peppy and smooth it is, how safely and 
comfortably it takes you arlywhere you want 
to go. Ideal for riding to school, shop, office, 
picnics, outings and errands. Very economical 
to operate. Owners report 90 miles and more 
per gallon. Thousands now in use. See your 
dealer and ask him for a FREE ride today. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., DEPT. SC, MILWAUKEE 1, Wis. 


Ost, 


POWER e Se 


BUILT FOR SAFE RIDING 
®@ Brakes on both wheels © 3-speed trans- 
mission @ Big wheels, big tires © Easy steer- 
ing and handling ¢@ Brilliant night lighting 

















When you cross foods off your list 
Be sure they won't be missed! 





Special diets aimed at losing or gaining weight should be 
planned for you by your doctor or school nurse. Otherwise 
you may be skipping foods that are essential for good health. 








that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


He!p your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour. 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 


coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Please rush m FREE Dunlop tennis books: 
y 
“How ro lupnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name. 





School 








Gity 





Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





Plus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar 
wrappers. 


<i | 
The “Ritepoint’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- i ; 
cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches J ORDER IT TODAY 


long—in attractive colors, and carries an extra sup- y WRITE TO: 
ply of lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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of Education, $t. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Semester Review Test 


With this issue you have received a 
bundle of semester review tests, one for 
each student subscriber. Note that there 
are no separate English and social stud- 
ies sections. This change is in keeping 
with Senior Scholastic’s revised editorial 
policy of presenting material equally 
useful in English and social studies 
classes. 

The editors recommend that students 
be given a choice of any five sections 
on pages 3-Q or 4-Q. However, you 
may wish to specify which sections are 
to be chosen, or to select more or less 
than five sections. Note that each of 
the eight sections covers a different 
phase of our editorial program. 

You are the best judge of how much 
time should be allowed for the test. 
Generally, it is recommended that 
pages 1-Q and 2-Q be given in a pe- 
tiod of 20 to 30 minutes, and pages 3-Q 
and 4-Q in a period of 30 to 40 minutes. 

If your semester still has several 
weeks to run, you may wish to hold the 
review tests for later use. Answers are 
found on page 2-T of this week's 
Teacher Edition. Further suggestions 
for use of the test and for methods of 
review were included in the April 27 
Teacher Edition, page 1-T. 


Housing, U. S. A. (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 


One third of our nation is still ill 
housed. Roadblocks to new housing in- 
clude failure to apply mass production 
methods to housing construction on a 
scale comparable to other industries, 
antiquated building codes, rising real 
estate taxes, high labor costs, and 
tightening of bank credit. Encouraging 
steps toward solution of the problem 
have been growth of prefabricated 
housing, construction of millions of new 
units since the end of the war, financ- 
ing of projects by life insurance com- 
panies, slum clearance by municipali- 
ties, and the possibility of increased 
activity by the Federal Government. 


Aim 

To give pupils an overview of the 
housing problem—its causes and what 
is being done to solve it. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the housing problem 
more than a mere matter of dollars and 
cents? Discuss the connection between 
housing and health; housing and crime. 

2. What is being done to solve the 
housing shortage? 

3. In your opinion, what is the most 
important obstacle to adequate housing 
for all Americans? Why? 


Activities 

1. Form committees to survey neigh- 
borhoods in the community. Report to 
the class on evidence of house construc- 
tion, prices of houses or rental of new 
apartments, need for major home im- 
provements or slum clearance. 

2. Look up the local building code. 
Report to the class on its provisions. 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” April 20th 
issue, p. 3-T. 


How Can We Get Housing for 
All? (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

Several points of view on solving the 
housing problem are contributed in this 
article by a Congressman, a private 
builders’ representative. executive of a 
prefabricated housing concern, labor 
leader, mayor, realtor, and official in a 
building trades union. Major differences 
occur in regard to participation by the 
Federal government, the practicability 
of mass production of housing, restric- 
tive practices by labor unions, and re- 
sponsibility for high housing costs. 
Aim 

To have pupils understand that there 
are substantial differences of opinion 
as to how the housing shortage can best 
be met. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is there a housing shortage 
in the United States today? 

2. Which of the contributors to the 
article is most optimistic about the cur- 
rent housing situation? Why? 

3. What proposals are made for im- 
proving methods of constructing houses? 

4. How does the cost of housing 
compare with the costs of other com- 
modities which you must buy? 

5. Which of the contributors to the 
article are you in fullest agreement 
with? Why? 


Housing and the Federal Gov- 
ernment (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft low cost 
housing bill, which is before Congress, 
calls for construction of 810,000 homes 
over the next six years. Since 1932, and 
to a much lesser extent during World 
War I, the Government has sought to 
stimulate housing construction by 
guaranteeing mortgages and advancing 
funds to cities to finance building pro- 
grams. Slum clearance and building of 
homes for low income groups have be- 
come an important concern of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the role of 


the Federal Government in the housing 
program. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The W-E-T bill aims to help both 
city and farm dwellers. Prove the state- 
ment. Explain other important provi- 
sions of the bill. 

2. Would Government-supported 
housing under this bill conflict with the 
interests of private builders? Why or 
why not? 


Sixty Years of Fighting Slums 
(p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 

The housing shortage in our cities 
became intense after the Civil War. It 
was brought about by the influx of poor 
immigrants, the movement from farm 
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to city, and the migration of Negroes 
from South to North. So swift was the 
increase in the population of cities that 
housing construction could not keep 
pace and large numbers of people were 
concentrated in slums. The fight for 
better housing was begun in the 1880's 
by Jacob Riis. Current shortages have 
been aggravated by the lack of build- 
ing during the depressed 1930's, high 
building costs today, and the increase 
in our population. 


Aim 


To have pupils understand that the 
housing shortage has been a continu- 
ing problem in American history. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The housing problem is an old 
American problem. Do you agree? Ex- 
plain. 

2. What did Jacob Riis try to do 
about slums in the 1880's? 

3. Why is the problem of slum clear- 
ance a problem for all Americans—even 
those who live in fine houses? 


The Soul of Wit (p. 17) 
Aim 

To help pupils to recognize and 
avoid wordiness in speech and writing. 


Motivation 

Why beat around the bush when the 
direct way of saying something is also 
the simplest way? 


Topics for Discussion 

Have you been guilty of using any of 
the phrases in Mrs. Bass’ list? Which 
ones particularly? Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch makes the phrase, in the case of, 
seem utterly superfluous and silly. How 
does he do this? What famous lines 
from Shakespeare does he inflate with 
preposterous jargon? What, in Sir Ar- 
thur’s opinion, are the two main vices 
of jargon? Revise orally the quotations 
about the motion picture and “the dis- 
tinguished painter, Mr. X” by omitting 
unnecessary words and substituting di- 
rect, concrete expressions for vague, 
fuzzy ones. 


Activities 

1. Your students will have fun mak- 
ing jargon out of such famous, pithy 
sayings as “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party,” 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” 
“It’s a long lane that has no turning,” 
etc. Stage a game in which the rest of 
the class tries to guess the original quo- 
tation. 

2. Ask your pupils to go through a 
few of their recent themes for wordy 
sentences and then revise these sen- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
May 18, 1949 


National Article: America’s Role in 
World Trade. Foreign Article: Britain 
(concluding article in British Common- 
wealth series). Great Issues: Character 
Development. History Behind the 
News: Alaska—From “Seward’s Folly” 
to Strategic Outpost. 

Short story: “The Pitch-Out,” by H. 
C. McFadyen. 


May 25, 1949 


Student Achievement Issue 


This will contain announcements of 
prize-winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples of 
their work. Other samples of literary 
and art prize-winning work will appear 
in Literary Cavalcade and other Scho- 
lastic Magazines. A special combination 
order of the Student Achievement is- 
sues of all five Scholastic classroom 
magazines — each featuring different 
types of student work—may be obtained 
for 25 cents. Send orders to: Subscrip- 
tion Service Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 











tences in class under your supervision. 

38. Have your pupils listen carefully 
during the next week for jargon used 
in everyday conversation. Each student 
should make a list of wordy expressions 
and bring them to class for discussion 
and revision. 


A Man Named O'Connor (p. 18) 
Aim 

To use this story as an example of 
the truly serious. problems that can 


arise out of the present housing short- 
age. 


Motivation 

Have you and your family ever been 
directly affected by the housing prob- 
lem? 


Topics for Discussion 

Ken and Joyce are typical of many 
modern young couples in search of a 
place of their own—a decent ‘place in 
which to begin their life together. De- 
scribe the conditions they have to put 
up with. What kind of reception do 
Ken and Joyce receive when they go to 
answer the ad? Does O’Connor have 
worries of his own? What are they? 
Describe the apartment that Ken and 
Joyce investigate. The young couple 
want to discuss the matter over coffee 
and return later to tell O'Connor what 
they've decided. What is O’Connor’s 
reaction to this ideaP Are Joyce and 


Ken surprised? Why? What do the two 
decide? How does the story end? Js 
Ken’s and Joyce’s problem similar to 
that facing young married couples in 
your community? Be specific. If so, 
what is being done about it? 
Activities 

1. Ask one of your pupils to report 
on Eric Hodgins’ book or the movie, 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House. 
in which the housing problem is given 
a humorous treatment. 

2. Have your pupils write an essay or 
a story based on personal experience or 
observation in which the theme is (a) 
an eviction, (b) the serio-comic effects 
on a family of having to live in a make- 
shift home. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 15) 
I. Housing: a-2; b-3; c-2; d-4; e-3; f-3; 
g-1; h-4; i-4; j-2; k-1; 1-2; m-3. 
Il. Fact or Opinion: 1-O; 2-F; 3-F; 4-0; 
5-F. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 16) 

I. Which Says It Best?: l-a, 2-b, 3-c, 
4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-c. 

II. A Man Named O’Connor: 1-F, 2-F, 
8-T, 4-T, 5-T, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-F, 10-F, 
11-T, 12-F, 18-F, 14-F, 15-T. 

III. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: 1-c, 2-b, 
8-b, 4-a, 5-c. 

Words to the Wise: 1-d, 2-e, 3-g, 4-i, 
5-f, 6-h, 7-k, 8-j, 9-b, 10-a, ll-c, 12-n, 
18-0, 14-l, 15-m 


Answers to Semester Review Test 
( Distributed with this issue, pp. 1-Q—4-Q) 

Pictures in the News: 1-Johnson; 2-New- 
foundland; 3-Vishinsky; 4-Australia; 5- 
Jessup; 6-Eisenhower; 7-Brannan; 8-( left) 
Japan; 9-(right) New Zealand; 10-India; 
1l-House of Representatives (or Con- 
gress); 12-margarine (or oleo); 13-Hoo- 
ver; 14-Ceylon; 15-Acheson. 

Mapping the News: 1-USSR (or Rus- 
sia); 2-North Atlantic Treaty (or Pact or 
Alliance); 3-Ireland (or Eire); 4-Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty; 5-U. S., Britain, and 
France; 6-Syria; 7-United Nations (Gen- 
eral Assembly); 8-Egypt; 9-Ethiopia; 10- 
Indians. 

Summing Up the Semester: 

I. Issues Facing Congress: a-4; b-3; c-1; 
d-4; e-2; f-3; g-4; h-1; i-1; j-2. 

II. Reading a Table: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-NS; 5-T; 6-F; 7-NS; 8-T; 9-T; 10-T. 

III. History Behind News: 1-Fair Deal; 
2-Communist party; 3-Statue of Liberty; 4- 
Monroe Doctrine; 5-the Philippines. 

IV. In Other Lands: a-2; b-11; c-9; d-4; 
e-8; f-5; g-3; h-6; i-7; j-10. 

V. Pros and Cons: 1-F; 2-O; 8-O; 4-F; 
5-0. 

VI. Great Issues: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-1; e-2. 

VII. Composition: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-T. 

VIII. Short Stories: 1l-a; 2-e; 3-g; 4-f; 
5-i; 6-b; 7-h; 8-c; 9-j; 10-d. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Hawaii 
May 18 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Hawaii in the Air Age, by D. C. Watson 
(free), 1949, Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York. Hawaii 
(free), 1947, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Fragrance of Pineapple,” by R. R. Brunn, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, November 27, 1948. 
“Hawaii: Island Paradise,” by B. Clark, Reader’s Digest, 
January 1948. “American Pathfinders in the Pacific,” by 
William H. Nicholas, National Geographic Magazine, May 
1946. “Hawaiian Islands,” Junior Scholastic, April 28, 1947. 

BOOKS: Hawaii: A History, by Ralph Kuykendall and 
Arthur Day, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 1949). Hawaii, the 49th 
State, by Thomas B. Clark, $3.00, (Doubleday, 1947). 

FILMS: People of Hawaii, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. Sale or rent, 11 minutes. Native 
economy, sports, crafts, sugar cane and pineapples. The 
49th State, produced and distributed by RKO Radio Pic- 
tures, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 16 min- 
utes, apply. Life and culture of the islands. Modern Hawaii, 
produced and distributed by Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Sale, 10 
minutes, black-and-white or color. Hawaii, Paradise Plus, 
distributed by Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass’n, 731 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington 5, D. C. Loan, 25 minutes, 
color. Relation of sugar production to Hawaiian economy. 
Hawaii, produced and distributed by Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, New York. Sale, 10 min- 
utes, black-and-white or color. Native ways of life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Hawaiian Islands, 46 frames, produced 


and distributed by Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, 48 North Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Story of Pineapple, 72 frames, produced and distributed 
by Egegate House, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Character Development 


Great Issues X in Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, May 18 


PAMPHLETS: Character Education, Henry L. Smith 
(’47), Nat'l Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. Understanding Yourself, 
William C. Menninger (Life Adjustment Booklet, °48), 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill. 75 cents. Days of Our Youth, Blanche Paulson (Self- 
appraisal and Careers Pamphlet No. 6, 49), Chicago Board 
of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 10 cents. 

BOOKS: High School Life—Book I, Discovering Myself 
—Book II, Planning My Future—Book III, Toward Adult 
Living—Book IV (National Forum, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ’46) 
$2 per book. My Dear Ego, Fritz Kunkel (Pilgrim Press, 
’47), $2.50. Coming of Age, Esther Lloyd-Jones & Ruth 
Fedder (Whittlesey House, 41). $2.50. On Being a Real 
Person, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, °43), $2.50. Twelve 
Tests of Character, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, ’23), $1.75. 
This Believing World, Lewis Browne (Macmillan, °44), 
$1.75. Designs of Personality, M. E. Bennett & H. C. Hand 
(McGraw, ’38), $1.36. A Preface to Morals, Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan, ’41), $2.50. The Importance of Living, 
Lin Yutang (Reynal, ’37), $3.50. What Men Live By, Rich- 
ard Cabot (Houghton, °14), $1.50. These Are Our Horizons, 
Sister M. Charlott and Mary Synon (Faith and Freedom 
Series, Ginn & Co., ’45), $1.56. 





United Nations 


General information and background 
material on the United Nations can be ob- 
tained from these sources: Educational 
Section, Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y.; Office 
of United Nations Affairs, State Dept., 
Washington, D. C.; U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, State Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; U. S. Office of Education, 
United Nations Section, Washington, D. C. 

A network of United Nations Volunteer 
Educational Centers has been established 
throughout the country. You may wish to 
make use of these local sources to obtain 
U. N. material more readily. These educa- 
tional centers cooperate on a voluntary 
basis with the United Nations. 

Alabama: Dr. G. H. Yeuell, U. of Ala- 
bama, University. California: Dr. J. U. 
Michaelis, U. of California, Berkeley; Mr. 
B. W. Hayden, Stanford U., Box 1485, Stan- 
ford. Colorado: Prof. E. Carr, U. of Colo- 
tado, Boulder. Connecticut: Prof. V. E. 
Anderson, U. of Connecticut, Storrs. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Sister Carmelita, Trinity 
College. Florida: Mr. H. E. Nutter, U. of 
Florida, Gainesville. Georgia: Mr. E. A. 
Lowe, U. of Georgia, Athena. Illinois: 
Chicago Teachers Union, 509 S. Wabash, 


Chicago; Sister Albertus Magnus, Rosary 
College, River Forest. 

Indiana: Mr. H. Bjorum, Purdue U., La- 
fayette. Iowa: Prof. H. Roberts, U. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. Kansas: Extension Li- 
brary Service, U. of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky: Miss Chloe Gifford, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Sister Margaret Ger- 
trude, Nazareth College, Nazareth. Maine: 
Mr. F. C. Foster, U. of Maine, Orono. 
Maryland: Dean H. Benjamin, U. of Mary- 
land, College Park. Massachusetts: Mr. S. 


» Schwebel, Harvard U., Cambridge; Mr. M. 


B. Fox, 355 Boylston St., Boston. 
Michigan: Mrs. L. Tasch, U. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. Minnesota: Prof. H. S. 
Quigley, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Missouri: Mr. A. J. Snyder, U. of Missouri, 
Columbia. Mississippi: Dr. E. Borinski, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo; Dean F. W. 
Murphy, U. of Mississippi, University. 
Montana: Mr. L. J. Carleton, Montana 
State U., Missoula. Nebraska: Dr. K. O. 
Broady, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Nevada: Dr. P. H. Jensen, U. of Nevada, 
Reno. New Hampshire: Mr. L. P. Young, 
Keene Teachers’ College, Keene. New Jer- 
sey: Mr. D. C. DeHart, Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick. New Mexico: Mr. E. D. Wer- 
ner, New Mexico State Teachers’ College, 
Silver City. New York: Miss T. Weil, 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 


Brooklyn; Mr. C. B. Wheeler, Buffalo 
Council on World Affairs, 207 Underhill 
Building; and others at Fredonia, Ithaca, 
New Paltz, and New York City. North 
Carolina: Mr. L. S. H. Kan, U. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. North Dakota: Dr. 
C. L. Kjerstad, U. of N. Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: Mrs. W. Southward, Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, 922 Society for 
Savings Bldg., Cleveland, 14. Oklahoma: 
Dr. H. C. Hansen, U. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oregon: Dr. H. B. Wood, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. Pennsylvania:. U. N. Council 
of Philadelphia, 1411 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia; Prof. A. W. Vandermeer, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 
Rhode Island: Dr. M. Loughrey, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence. 
South Carolina: Mrs. P. J. Riser, U. of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Mr. R. D. Falk, U. of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. Tennessee: Mr. 
F. C. Lowry, U. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Texas: Dean T. H. Shelby, U. of Texas, 
Austin. Washington: Mr. D. C. Libbey, 
Washington State College, Pullman. West 
Virginia: Dr. K. Cook, West Virginia U., 
Morgantown. Wisconsin: Bureau of In- 
formation & Program Service, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Wyoming: Dean O. C. 
Schwiering, U. of Wyoming, Laramie, 
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CLOSER 


CLOSER 
CLOSER 


CLOSER 


Comes the end 


of the spring semester. 


AND your 


Scholastic subscription. 


if you have already renewed 
your subscription to SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
or WORLD WEEK, read no 
farther! 


if you haven’t, spare yourself 
one more detail during the 
opening weeks of school next 
fall, and send us the renewal 
order card mailed to you 
recently. You will then be 
assured of receiving prompt 
shipment of your Scholastic 
magazine during the opening 
week of school in September. 


Having ordered before, you 
know that all you need to do 
now is estimate the size of your 
next class. In the fall, we will 
send you a card on which you 
can state your final order. 


Get our best service by send- 
ing us your card today. 
' Thank you. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Winston S. Churchill's Maxims and Re- 
flections, selected by Colin Coote and 
Denzil Batchelor. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. 176 pp., $2.75. 


The immense body of Mr. Church- 
ill’s writings and oratory is always fer- 
tile with ideas. Their quality, however, 
has long been the subject of heated 
differences, for like all great men, he is 
hated and hailed. 

The editors have done a worthwhile 
job in sifting Churchill’s recorded 
thoughts for the hundreds of kernels 
which are a key to the man and a com- 
mentary on the last half-century of 
history. There are chapters on Church- 
ill’s view of himself, his likes and dis- 
likes, Russia, war, Britain and the Em- 
pire, India, foreigners, politics, and 
maxims on human conduct. 

The book was first published in Eng- 
land, two years before its appearance 
here. The most recent selections are 
dated 1945. Although that is a logical 
terminal, what Mr. Churchill has said 
since the end of the war should have 
found a place in the American edition. 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent 
Period, by David Segel. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 41 pp. (pamphlet), 15¢. 


To aid in reconstructing secondary 
education, the U. S. Office of Education 
sponsored an analysis of research stud- 
ies on the subject of intellectual abilities 
at the secondary school level. Among 
the concepts derived is that “all indi- 
viduals have a common need for expe- 
riences which will lead to the develop- 
ment of well-integrated personalities.” 
This and other findings in the report 
should surprise no one. Administrators 
will, however, wish to skim this bulletin 
for suggested principles of intellectual 
growth which may guide them in re- 
visions of the curriculum. There is also 
an up-to-date guide to available tests. 


On Their Own in Reading, by William 
S. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
N. Y. 268 pp., $2. 


We are not fortified by any polls, but 
we will hazard the guess that nine out 
of ten teachers feel that the reading 
level of our students has reached a new 
low in recent years. This is especially 
the case on the secondary school level 
where too many of us are so consumed 
by course content that we leave im- 
provement in reading skills to the oc- 
casional teacher of remedial reading. 

Much more must be done to improve 
reading at all levels. Professor Gray of 
the University of Chicago has made a 


major contribution to the improved 
reading campaign in his new text. After 
sketching the history of reading meth- 
ods since the turn of the century, he 
details in clear language the word-per- 
ception skills which must be more 
widely developed in our schools. He 
offers numerous suggestions for aiding 
youngsters who are baffled by new 
words. Basic to a firm foundation for 
good reading, according to Professor 
Gray, is “a close analogy between the 
child’s oral language and the printed 
language he is expected to interpret.” 


Helping the Teacher of English Through 
Supervision. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St, 
Chicago 21. 62 pp. (mimeographed), 
50¢. 


If the philosophy of supervision set 
forth in this excellent manual were 
widely practiced, the damning of super- 
visors by classroom teachers would be 
unnecessary catharsis. “Supervision 
must find ways and means to secure 
relief for teachers from the conditions 
and tensions that harass them,” Mer- 
rill Paine, Director of English, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, states in the opening 
chapter. 

Among the many ways a principal 
can help English teachers is to reduce 
their pupil load when they are burdened 
with extracurricular assignments, ac- 
cording to Max J. Herzberg, Principal, 
Weequahic High School, Newark. The 
department head “must operate coop- 
eratively if he is to get results,” writes 
Ruth M. Weeks, Head of the English 
Department, Paseo High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. In selection of ade- 
quate materials such as books, they 
should be used for a time under class- 
room conditions before a large order is 
placed, counsels Hardy R. Finch, Head 
of English, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. There are 
other worthwhile chapters on the role 
of the superintendent, the function of 
the specialist in supervision, the super- 
visor in a coordinated program, State 
supervision of English, giving attention 
to neglected areas, and curriculum de- 
velopment through supervision, con- 
tributed by R. W. Bardwell, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; Frances Broehl, Flint, Mich- 
igan; Edna L. Sterling, Seattle; Blanche 
Trezevant, Louisiana; Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin; and Lillian C. 
Paukner, Milwaukee. 

Although the emphasis throughout 
is on English in the curriculum, supet- 
visors and teachers in other areas will 
benefit from study of this cooperative 
work. Howarp L. Hurwit 
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My class 





VOLUME 54 


Semester 


Review Quiz 


NUMBER 14 * MAY 11, 1949 * PART 2 


based on material in 


Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1949 through May 11, 1949 





PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


1. What is the name 
of this man who re- 
cently became Secre- 
tary of Defense? 





2. This island is now 
the tenth province of 
Canada. What's the 
island’s name? 





3. He is now in Rus- 
sia’s number one for- 
eign affairs post. What 
is his name? 





ann al od 


4. What country does 
this tired-looking little 
fellow usually call 
his home? 





Answer each question by writing the answer in the 
space provided under each picture. Each counts 2. Total 30. 


5. He's a top-ranking 
U.S. spokesman in 
the United Nations. 
What is his name? 








6. He’s been called to 
help work out armed 
forces unity What is 
his name? 





7. He presented Con- 
gress with new plan 
for agriculture. What 
is his name? 




















8 and 9. Examine these maps closely, especially 
the compass points. Maps are not in the same 


scale. What nation is shown 


at left? 





at right? 





10. He leads one of 
world’s most popu- 
lous countries. What 
is country’s name? 








11. At 27 he’s the 
youngest member of 
what important elect- 
ed U S. body? 


12. These hands are 
holding a package of 
what controversial 
food product? 





13. Who is this former 
President who head- 
ed work of important 
commission? 

















14. What's the name 
of this newest do- 
minion of the British 
Commonwealth? 





My score 


15. He's the highest 
ranking member of 
the U.S. Cabinet. What 
is his name? 





Turn page 
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Mapping 
the News 


Referring to the map, answer each 
question in the snace provided. 
Each counts 2. Total 20. 


1. At Its farthest east point, this nation 
borders on what country? 





2. Nations with this number and 10 oth- - 


er nations signed what pact last month? 





3. This country was nof a signer of this 
12-nation pact. Name the country. 





4. Name the high religious leader re- 
centl¥ imprisoned for life here. 





5. Name the three nations that agreed 
on new occupation law for this region. 





6. Name this nation where army leaders 
recently took over the government. 





7. What international group has just 
been considering future of these areas? 





8. Name this nation which signed ar- 
mistice with neighbor to the northeast. 





9. Name this nation which is seeking 
sea outlet through neighboring colony. 





10. Riots were recently reported here be- 
tween natives and what minority group? 





My score 
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Summing Up the Semester 








@ Unless your teacher tells you otherwise, ANSWER ONLY FIVE SECTIONS out 
of the eight sections on this and the next page. Before starting, glance over 
both pages, and select the five sections which you can best answer. 








|. ISSUES FACING CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 1. Total 10. 


_a. In order for the North Atlantic 
Treaty to be binding on the 
U. S., it must be ratified by 
1. the President 
2. a majority of both houses of 

Congress 
3. a majority of the Senate 
4. two thirds of the Senate 
. A U. §S. territory being consid- 
ered by Congress for admission 
as the forty-ninth state is 
1. Bermuda 3. Hawaii 
2. Philippines 4. Guam 
. Under present law the largest 
group covered by social security 
is 
1. industrial workers 
2. self-employed workers 
3. farmers 4. Gov't workers 
. The Taft-Hartley Act, which 
may be revised, became law in 
1. 1935 3. 1945 
2. 1938 4. 1947 
. The Hoover Commission is con- 
cerned with the efficiency of the 
- 1. state legislatures 
2. Federal Executive branch 
8. House of Representatives 
4. Federal Judiciary 
The President’s compulsory health 
insurance program calls for all 
of the following, except 
. prepaid medical insurance 
. payments by employers and 
employees 
. Federal financial assistance to 
voluntary health insurance 
groups 
. expansion of the number of 
hospitals 
. Congress makes funds available 
to support our occupation forces 
in all of the following, except 
1. Austria 8. Japan 
2. Germany 4. Italy 
. The amount of money appropri- 
ated for the European Recovery 
Program is set by 


8. State Dep't 
4. Budget Bureau 


1. Congress 
2. Senate alone 
—i. A major concern of Congress in 
regard to national defense is 
1. strengthening provisions of 
the Unification Act 


2. selection of a new Secretary 
of National Defense 

3. limiting the range of our sub- 
marines in Pacific waters 

4. regulating the State Depart- 
ment’s part in military affairs 

For the coming fiscal year Mr. 

Truman asked that taxes be 

1. left as they were in 1948 » 

2. increased by about 4 billion 
dollars 

8. doubled 4. cut in half 


ll. READING A TABLE 

The answers to these questions can 
be found in the table of figures below. 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if evidence in the table is not sufficient. 
Each counts 1. Total 10. 


__.1. Total profits in billions of* dollars 

after taxes was greatest in 1948. 

2. The percentage of increase, 1939- 

1948, in wages and salaries is 182. 

__3. The source of statistics in the 

two tables is the World Almanac. 

. The chief reason for average 

hourly increase in factory. wages 

from 1939 to 1946 was the 
growth in labor unions. 

. Proprietors’ income, rents, and 

interest, as a percentage share of 


the national income, declined 
8.6 per cent from 1929 to 1945. 

__6. Corporate profits (before taxes), 
as a percentage share of the na- 
tional income, were greatest in 
1945. 

. Employee wages and 
were too high in 1945. 

. Profits as percentage of sales de- 
clined 0.7 per cent between 1929 
and 1948. 

. The base period for the cost of 
living in Table II is the period 
1935-39. 

__10. Employee wages and salaries, 
as a percentage share of na- 
tional income, is greater than 
that of other groups during 
each period listed in table. 


salaries 


ill. HISTORY BEHIND NEWS 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total 10. 
~ 1. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called his legislative program 
the New Deal. What is Mr. Truman’s 
program called? 

2. What is the name of the 
group eleven of whose leaders are on 
trial before a Federal District Court? 
______——8. On what famous symbol 
of American freedom is there engraved 
the lines, “Give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free”? 

4. Name a basic document 
of American foreign policy, proclaimed 


(Concluded on next page) 





Proprietors’ income, rents, interest 
Employee wages and salaries 
Corporate profits (before taxes) 


1929 

*Total profits in bil- 

lions of dollars 
after taxes 

*Wages and salaries 

in billions of dol- 


8.4 


**Profits as a percent- 
age of sales .... 
***Factory wages, aver- 
age hourly, in dol- 
lars 
Cost of living 


(1935-39 = 100) 122.5 





1. Percentage Shares of the National Income 
1948, 3d 


quarter quarter 


Source: Council of Economic Advisors 
ll. Increases in Various Economic Indices 
1939 
5.0 


45.7 
4.8 (1940) 


0.63 
99.4 


Sources: *Department of Commerce. **Sumner H. Slichter in The At- 
lantic Monthly, July, 1948. ***Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


4th 
1945 
21.5 
67.6 
10.9 


24.6 
61.7 
13.7 


23.7 
61.6 
14.7 


% increase 


1946 1947 1948 1939-48 


12.8 18.0 21.0 320 


111.7 122.2 129.0 


5.4 


182 


5.8 12.5 


1.08 
139.3 


1.22 1.38 118.0 


173.6 
( Oct.) 


159.2 73.5 
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Samming Up the Semester 
(Concluded from previous page) 


in 1823, which sought to protect the 
Western Hemisphere from further con- 
trol by European powers. 

_5. Which country in the 
Far East, now independent, did we 
occupy as a result of the Spanish- 
American War? 


IV. IN OTHER LANDS 

On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. There are two 
descriptions in Column B which do not 
fit any country listed. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 

Column A 

f. Pakistan 
Ceylon 


Ireland 


. Paraguay seid 
. Australia _ % 

Netherlands __h. 

Palestine a | 

ae 

Column B 

1. opposes trial of Nazi war criminals 

2. has had many recent revolutions 

8. latest nation to join British Com- 
monwealth as dominion 

4. U.N mediator has been 
here 

5. most people here are Moslems 

6. recently broke all ties with British 
Commonwealth 

7. a dominion which added a tenth 
province 

8. Hinduism is leading religion here 

9. has been involved in armed con- 
flict in Indonesia. 

10. a 
major islands 


Canada 


India New Zealand 


active 


dominion consisting of two 
11. composed of six states and one 
territory 
12. seeks exclusive control of Suez 
Canal 


V. PROS AND CONS 

In presenting arguments on contro- 
versial topics, people use both accepted 
facts and opinions. How well can you 
distinguish between these? In the space 
provided before each of the following, 
place an F if the statement is a fact, or 

an O if it is an opinion. Each counts 2. 

Total 10. 

__1. Under the Government parity pro- 
gram, farmers are guaranteed a 
minimum return for certain crops. 

. The sole responsibility of a Con- 
gressman is to vote according to 
the wishes of the people in his 
district. 

. Only Southern Senators have con- 
ducted a filibuster in the Senate. 
Restrictions against margarine 
may be imposed by states. 


—=5. Voluntary health plans are better 
than compulsory health plans. 


VI. GREAT ISSUES 

These questions are based on Philip 
A. Knowlton’s “Great Issues” series. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing, place the number preceding 
the phrase which best completes the 
sentence. Each counts 2. Total 10. 
— a. Nothing will tend to make science 
serve our true needs so much as 


1. collecting a vast stockpile of 
atomic bombs ‘ 
2. enabling every family in the 
U.S. to have a television set 
8. an enormous increase in the 
number of people who under- 
stand science 
. The Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution 
1. made it illegal to deny or 
abridge the right to vote “on 
account of race, color, or pre- 
vious conditions of servitude” 
2. repealed prohibition 
3. gave women the vote 
For thousands and thousands of 
years, the family life of human 
beings was organized in a way 
similar to that of other 
1. marsupials 
2. mammals 
3. misanthropes 
Father-rule is another name tor 
1. patriarchy 
2. matriarchy 
3. anarchy 
An ideal of all-round health first 
expressed by a Latin poet is 


1. “early to bed, early to rise” 
2. “sound mind in sound body” 
3. “corpus delicti” 


Vil. COMPOSITION 

These true-false statements are based 
on some of the key arguments in this 
semester's articles on composition. Write 
a “T” opposite a true or valid argument, 
an “F” opposite a false or poor one. 
Each counts 2. Total 10. 


—__1l. Today, conversation in books 
sometimes bores us by its extreme 
likeness to real speech. 

2. One is justified in going to ex- 
tremes to avoid the expression, 
he said. 

3. The good letter writer is prima- 
rily concerned with himself and 
his interests. 

. You should be content merely to 
mention an event or activity in a 
letter. 

. You don’t have to be away on a 
vacation trip or have unusual ex- 
periences to be able to write in- 
teresting letters. 


Vill. SHORT STORIES 

In the following very free quotations, 
the main idea of each short story ap- 
pearing in this semester’s issues is 
summed up by the principal character, 
Match quotes with titles by writing the 
correct number from Column B oppo- 
site each letter in Column A. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


Column A 
. “The Victory” 
. “February Afternoon” 
. “Little Joe’s Big Game” 
. “Like Son” 
“The Case of the Missing Mag- 
nasco” 
“The Trick” 
. “A Small Matter” 
. “She Wouldn’t Forget” 
“The Miser” 
“The Catalogues” 


Column B 


l. “It was a war of wills between 
Judd and me; then, one day, I went to 
thresh for a farmer who wasn’t in the 
neighborhood ring. . . .” 


2. “The gratitude of a simple old 
woman proved to me that a man can’t 
escape his conscience or conclude a 
bargain with God.” 

3. “In the broad-jump trial I ran like 
a prairie fire. Yet when the coach asked 
me if I wanted to enter any of the city 
wide track events, I could only stam 
mer, ‘No.’” 

4, “The Lord’s messenger helped m 
to find an ingenious way of outwitting 
Guido Angeleni.” 

5. “Being a fellow with a wry sort of 
wit, I left my money to the ‘peop! 
who saw fit to attend my funeral.” 

6. “I was the victim of a hateful out 
burst of cruelty and intolerance. I should 
have complained; I should have cried 
out for help. I should have . . . but th: 
trouble is, I have no tongue.” 

7. “I spent every high-school danc: 
‘in dry dock’ until three wonderful col 
lege kids took it upon themselves t 
‘launch’ me.” 

8. “So what if my boys had had 
losing streak? The training I gave an 
earlier football team helped them to 
win a war!” 

9. “Folks out my way call me ‘Swede 
Ledbetter. With the help of some slici 
Conchartee County merchants, I de 
clared war on Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward. The local troops 
lost.” 

10. “I needed a big disappointment 
and a little seasoning before I could 
break down that brick wall I'd built 
between Dad and me.” 


My score for these two pages __— 


My total score 





